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THE ESSENCE OF AHEA’S 38TH ANNUAL MEETING 
As usual, the September issue will be devoted, in larg 
part, to relaying the proceedings of the AHEA’s annu 
meeting. You will want to read it for reports of this year’s 
accomplishments and for information on next year’s plans 


and leaders. 


WITH EMPHASIS ON FAMILY LIFE 


Dr. ARTHUR H. Compton of atomic-research fame, w! 
will be guest speaker at the general session on June 23, v 
point out some good and some bad effects on family life whi 


are expected from the new scientific age. 


A BAFFLING DISEASE DISCUSSED 


Some of the interrelationships between nutrition and the 
little-understood rheumatic fever will be explained by scien- 


tist ROBERT JACKSON of the University of Iowa. 
OUR RESPONSIBILITIES AS CITIZENS 


Our responsibilities as citizens of the world as well as our 
accountability for desirable leadership in our local communi- 
ties form the essence of a message we will relay from Mrs. 


RAYMOND SAYRE. 
WE INTRODUCE OUR STATE PRESIDENTS 


You will see their pictures, learn their names, and read 


something about the work of the associations they head. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting, St. Louis, Missouri, June 23 to 26, 1947 
Annual meeting headquarters: Municipal Auditorium 


Hotel headquarters: The Statler 
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Staff of the Sealtest Kitchen— A Division of The Sealtest Consumer Service Department 


Looking from left to right: Marilyn P. Hindle, Mary E. F. Musselman, Mrs. Mary 
Horton, Director; Marguerite Cavanaugh, Gertrude Betten, Marcia KR. Hutchins. 


CONSUMER SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
Sealtest. Inc.. 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


URING the convention of the 


A. H. A., at St. Louis, June 
23 to 26, members of the Sealtest 
Kitchen Staff will be at Booths 128 
and 129 to greet old friends and to 
make new ones. Please visit us and 
hear about our new Handbook on 
Dairy Products, soon off the press. 

The first section of this new Hand- 
book, which is really a Teachers’ 
Kit, will be divided into two major 
parts. Part | will be the “Story of 
Milk Products and Processing.” and 
Part 2 will be “The Nutritional 
Story of Milk,” including charts on 
the important minerals, vitamins 
and other food elements found in 
milk. Additional parts on cream, 
butter, cheese and other dairy prod- 
ucts will follow. 

Later on, the Handbook will be 
supplemented by illustrative Class 
Room Wall Charts. 

Teachers leaving their names and 
addresses will receive the Handbook 
by mail with their names inscribed 
on the cover. Of course, this valuable 
aid to teachers will be FREE. We'll 


meet you at St. Louis! 
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Cool and Inviting— 


Included 
ai, Ps in the Pet Milk booklet 
J “32 Delicious Milk Drinks” 


. 
. 
. . 
. . 
. . 


i Mrs. 


Exec 
] 
Here is why you will serve these milk drinks again and again! 
They are delicious—because all ingredients They are economical—Pet Milk costs less, 
are correctly balanced. generally, than ordinary milk; much less than 
cream. 
They are extra-nourishing——-because all recipes r h 
call for Pet Milk, which has twice the pro- hey are smooth —even when citrus juices are 
; . : combined with Pet Milk, because the sterili- The | 
tective whole milk substances of ordinary  7ation process of Pet Milk changes the nature , 
milk. A delightful way to get more milk in of the milk protein so ; 
the diet. curdling does not occur. 
Mrs. 
“32 Delicious Milk Drinks” is a 6” x 8” booklet. Nation 
Use coupon below for your free copy. | 
ws Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY “== 
pri 1448-F Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
‘\| Please send, free of charge, one copy of “32 Deligious Milk Drinks.” Mas. 
— - teach (subject) in (grade?) Family 


Street City & State 
(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 
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eee out by accurately 
measuring all ingredi- 
ents in the 1 quart Pyrex 
liquid measure, Then if in- 
gredients are to be heated, 
pour them into a 1!4 or 2 
quart Pyrex Flameware 
Saucepan. Then pour care- 
fully through the Pyrex 
funnel into the Pyrex Nurs- 
ing Bottles. Be sure to pre- 

are enough at one time 
or a full day’s feeding and 
then pop the Pyrex bottles 
right into the refrigerator 
until feeding time. 


When you're explaining 
sterilization to your 
students, remember this... 
all PYREX dishes can be 
sterilized. When Pyrex ware 
is used every step of the 
way, you'll have the safest 
formulas possible! 


“PYREX is a Reg. Trade-Mark 

of Corning Glass Works in U. S. 

and in Canada of Corning Glass 
Works of Canada, Ltd. 


CONSUMER PRODUCTS DIVISION 
CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, NEW YORK 
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REFRESHMENT MENUS FOR THE WEEK 


MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 
Birds Eye Orange Juice Postum Maxwell! House Baker’s Chocolate 
Maxwell House Coffee Milk Shake Tea Milk Shake 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, ST. LOUIS, MO., JUNE 23-25, 1947 
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VACATION TIME? 


... not in the Dole — and cannery! 


"If you're lucky enough to be visiting Hawaii this summer you'll 
see thousands of busy Dole employees harvesting and canning pine- 
apples. It's really a great sight...how about seeing it some time 
—next year, perhaps? You'll be most welcome. 

"After your vacation, we plan to have lots of new ideas to give 
you about Dole Sliced, Crushed, Chunks, Tidbits, and Juice. Just 


watch these pages for them." 
¢ 


Dole Home Economist 


RUSHED Pine?” 
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WHERE WILL YOU 
JUNE 


* If you're at the convention.... 


Won’t you drop by Booths 121-122? 
We'll be there, hoping to greet you! 


* If you're at home.... 


Please remember...in June, or January... any 
time at all... we’re always delighted to hear from 
you, always happy to give you the benefits of our 
professional service. 


Marion F. Sawyer, Director 
Home Institute 


AMERICAN HOME FOODS, Inc. 


Duff's Baking Mixes Instant G. Washington's 
Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Quality Foods » Clapp’s Baby Foods * Burnett's Food Flavors 
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PIMENTO 
CHEESE 


The “inside story’ of 
these famous cheese 
products and their 
popular containers 
will interest your 
food students 


€ It was It vears ago that Kraft first 
delighted homemakers by packing handy, delici- 
ous cheese spreads in smart, re-usable glasses. 
The story behind this packaging innovation is 
one that will interest you and your students. 
For then, as now, it was not the people of Kraft 
who selected the designs for the re-usable glasses. 
The women who buy Kraft Spreads are the “jury” 
on design and colors. 


blue. ¥ 


KRAFT 


é How. yioler~ 


From a number of different designs thousands 
of women are asked to indicate their choice. 
Trained research investigators actually show 
many patterns in glassware to typical home- 
makers who vote for their favorite colors and 
patterns. Kraft wants to make sure that the 
glasses will be used in homes across America— 
that the colors and designs are the choice of the 
women who want Kraft Cheese Spreads regularly 
for sandwiches, salads and snacks. 


Popular “Cornflower Design” 
now in four different colors 


Because of wartime shortages the eight Kraft 
Spreads have been packed in plain glasses for 
some time. But now again glassmakers can pro- 
duce colored designs. and Kraft Spreads are back 
in the gayly decorated glasses that are so handy 
for breakfast juice and other drinks. 

The 19147 Posy Pattern is the popular corn- 
flower design—offered in four different decorator 
colors: red, blue, vellow, and violet. As in the 
past, thousands of women will take delight in 
collecting matching sets of these glasses in the 
color that matches. their breakfast nook or 
table-ware. 


g (In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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Variety of flavors in 
high quality cheese spreads 


Just as Kraft pioneered the re-usable glass 
packaging, the cheese spreads themselves were a 
type of product first featured by Kraft—to save 
women time in making sandwich fillings. 

As the popularity of this convenient cheese 
product grew, Kraft has added more and more 
varieties to their line of wholesome, nutrigious 
spreads. A flavor to suit every taste and a spread 
suitable for every use has been the goal in mak- 
ing up the Kraft line. 

For example, the creamy Kraft Cheese Spreads 
are standbys for hearty sandwiches and for use 
in salads: Kraft Pimento, Olive-Pimento, Relish 


and Pineapple Cheese Spreads. Then Kraft packs 


EASY APPETIZERS. Cover crisp. square crackers with two or more varieties of 
~ Kraft Cheese Spreads. Garnish with stuffed olives, sliced. On round crackers 
place rosettes of another variety of Kraft Cheese Spread, forced through a  momals 
tube, Here's variety for an easy but elegant-looking appetizer tray—in a hurry! 
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some zestier varieties, too, for snacks and appe- 
tizer trays: “Old English” Spread, Roka Spread, 
Kraft Limburger Spread, and the new Smo-kay 
which is a tantalizing blend of cheddar and 
hickory smoke flavors. 

Made of fine, wholesome ingredients under the 
strict supervision of Kraft Quality Control Lab- 
oratories, these eight delicious spreads have 
earned an unprecedented nation-wide popular- 
itv. At times, during the war, several of the 
Kraft Spreads were unavailable because of short- 
ages of ingredients up to Kraft standards. But 
today this line of quality cheese spreads is com- 
pletely available again, packed in the smart, 
re-usable drinking glasses. 


KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 


SPREAD 


Peas 
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Fresh Cal 
serapple and SYTUP 


Fried Apple Ring® 
coffeecake 


Coffee 


The most interesting thing 
about these traditional break- 
fasts is that, hearty as they are, 
without orange juice each one 
falls short in vitamin C! So 
short, that almost none is sup- 
plied. Yet C is the very vita- 
min health authorities say we 
should get at breakfast. The 
simple addition of fresh Cali- 
fornia orange juice fills that 
need abundantly in any break- 
fast—as the charts show. 


Without fresh California orange 
jvice, breakfast supplies this 
much of the day’s vitamin needs: 


SEE HOW MUCH HEALTH ORANGE JUICE ADDS! 


With fresh California orange 
juice, breakfast supplies this 
much of the day's vitamin needs: 


FULL quota 


FULL DAILY QUOTA 

4 


Here are the vitamins given by an 
average good American breakfast* 
without orange juice. It falls short in 
vitamin C. Few foods are a good 
source of this important vitamin. 
Yet C is needed every day to fight 
fatigue and infection, protect teeth 
and gums, and keep feeling young. 


Oranges are the richest everyday 
source of vitamin C. A big glass of 
juice fills the day's need and boosts 
other food values, too. That's why, 
big or little, all good American 
breakfasts start with fresh Califor- 
nia orange juice. And whatcould be 
a brighter, more delicious send-off! 


*cereal with milk, egg, toast and coffee 


BEST FOR JUI 
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PUT THESE NUMBERS WITH 
YOUR TICKETS TO ST. LOUIS 


These are the numbers of our booths at the 
American Hlome Economics Convention in the Henry W. Kiel 


Municipal Auditorium, 1400 Market Street, St. Louis. 


To be sure you don’t forget, write 134 and 135 on a piece hp 


of paper and take it with you. 


In Booths Nos. 134 and 135 you will see the 
informative exhibit of the American Can Company. 


We shall be most happy to welcome you! 


See you in St. Louis ... June 23 to 26 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY QQ HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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BRING HOMEMAKERS 
A BETTER RECIPE BOOK 


Basic Seven Foods. It gives special 


UT AT the Homemaker’s Insti- — se The new Servel Recipe Book is 
tute at Evansville, Indiana, a | ee just off the press. It treats of mod- 
staff of experienced home econo- ' P ern, up-to-date meals featuring 


mists took on the project of writ- ; 
ing a new recipe book that would | 


derful conveniences of the new 


help homemakers enjoy the won- B= a 


Servel Gas Refrigerator. i? 


First among their considera- 
tions was modern planning of menus that 
would feature the use of Basic Seven Foods 
for well-rounded nutrition. Also; they aimed 
to fill the homemaker’s need for up-to-date 
instructions in the use of today’s Frozen Foods. 

They began by preparing hundreds of recipes. 
They cooked and served the entrées, salads and 
desserts they prepared. And from these they 
selected the most-likely-to-be-helpful recipes. 


— hints on uses of frozen foods. 

The exhaustive work that went 
into the planning of the Servel 
Recipe Book is typical of the kind 
of projects carried on today at the 
Servel Homemaker’s Institute. In Kitchen 
Planning, in Nutrition, and in Appliance Use, 
the same scientific painstaking effort is at 
work. The effort of the Servel Homemaker’s 
Institute will continue to be to bring profes- 
sional home economists and homemakers every- 
where the kind of help they want and need on 
homemaking problems of today. Servel, Inc., 
Evansville 20, Indiana. 
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Order these textile teaching aids 


NOW for early Fall delivery 


There are booklets on fabric-care available for distribution among students, 
charts on nature and production of textile fibres to use in classroom demonstra- 
tions, and student education material. We suggest that you look over the titles and 
descriptions below; selecting those that fit in with your Fall teaching plans. By 
ordering now, they can be shipped to arrive in the Fall when you want them. 


FOR TEACHERS 


1. “Production and Distribution” Chart: 2. “Window Shopping”: 

A chart which graphically portrays the production \n attractive 16 page guide book which will prove 
and distribution of Celanese* chemicals, textiles of help in selecting window treatments for the home, 
and plastics from raw material stage through the and in understanding drapery styles and fabrics. 
manufacturing steps, to final markets and products. 


3. “Fabric Cards”: 4. “Cellulose Acetate Process and Products” 
A chart clearly outlining each stepin the 


A group of swatched index cards 
manufacture of cellulose acetate textiles and 


ylastics. 
== - | and characteristics of Celanese* I 
fabrics of synthetic yarn. 


5. “The Prine:pal Textile Fibres”: 
\ large wall chart to aid the class in studying characteristics, 
production figures and appearance of each major textile fibre. 


FOR GENERAL CLASSROOM USE [> 


6. Lovely Clothes Deserve 7. Tag and Label” booklet: / a~// 
Loving Care”: aid to shopping, this booklet /) 
This booklet contains sugges- tells consumers what to look for in ~~] 


tions for the proper care and selecting fabrics and clothing. ae 
handling best suited to the va- 


rious garments in a wardrobe. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
PLEASE MAIL THIS COUPON TO 


Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
Please send me the following material without charge for Fall use. Ship to arrive about: 


(date) 


Check items you desire: 


FOR TEACHERS: FOR GENERAL CLASSROOM USE: 
(state number in class) 


3 


NOTE: Check here if you haven't yet 


' for teen-agers announced last month, at 


ered the Celanese “Recorded Sewing Projects” 
e will send a prospectus and special order blank, 


Name 
School. = 
City and Zone. State. 
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To you and your clanacs: 


Come for a visit —and bring your students, too! 
You're all invited to the Singer Sewing Center for a 
special get-together. We'd love to show you around— 
talk over mutual sewing interests. Do make it soon! 


New class spirit: Your students will learn a brain- 
ful of helpful hints from browsing around our sewing 
rooms—talking with our friendly instructors. Just the 
thing to pep up budding seamstresses—send them 
back to their machines with new enthusiasm! 


What makes it tick? Your classes will know 
their sewing machines inside out after they see our 
demonstrations! Every point from use and care 
right through attachments and how they work. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


There’s one near your school 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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47, by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for all countries, 


‘nvitation 


from Singer! 


Finishing touches: [t's often the last few stitches 
that are the hardest. But your girls will find that 
Singer’s a regular “big sister’’ about helping out— 
adding the little extra touches that finish up with a 
flourish. See how we cover buttons and buckles, make 
matching belts, do picoting and hemstitching. 


Sewing Guides: Fascinating extracurricular read- 
ing for your students. Reference books for you. All 
specially priced. Home Dressmaking, Home Deco- 
rating Guides. Make-Over Guide. Look them over. 


R.S.V.P. Please let us know when you and your class- 
es would like to come. Just phone, or stop in at your 
Singer Sewing Center, and we'll help you make the 
arrangements. Looking forward to seeing you soon— 
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McCALL SCHOOL SERVICE 
230 PARK AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 


: 


June 1947 


Dear Home Economist: 


It's June again, - convention time again, and home 
economists the country over are coming to St. Louis 
to seek the new in every phase of the broad field 
of home economics. Teachers, researchers, social 
workers, and homemakers will all gather to discuss 
common problems and exchange ideas to formulate the 
home economist's future role in our nation. 


McCall is looking forward to meeting with you. 

We are eager to hear your ideas and suggestions, 

and to tell you about our plans for the coming year. 
We are extending a cordial invitation to all to 
visit us in Booth 217. 


Sincerely, | 


Beller 


Jane Foeller, Director 
McCall School Service 
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A CORDIAL INVITATION 
TO HOME ECONOMISTS 


Please make sure to visit us at 
BOOTHS 116, 117, 118 


We'll be there to greet you in person . . . to show you the many 
fascinating new fabrics made of Bemberg* rayon yarn, ranging 
from prints to satins, brocades, and damasks. 

We have for you to take away, a number of teaching aids 
for classroom use in the study of rayon. And we are sure you will 
be most interested in learning how our Certification Plan works 
and how it assures the consumer of serviceability in Bemberg 


rayon fabrics. 


Won't you put it down now as a definite date? 
June 23 thru 26 
St. Louis Municipal Auditorium 


Louise fluston 


DIRECTOR, EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


(odish 


ASSOC. DIR., EXUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


AMERICAN VE} CORPORATION 


261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
*“BEMBERG 15 the registered trade-mark of the AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
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Washington News... 


® “How Can Citizens Help to Get and Keep 
Good Teachers?” was the subject of an April 
conference in Washington, D.C., sponsored by 
the National Education Association. AHEA, 
one of the 81 national organizations participat- 
ing, was represented by Mildred Horton. Con- 
ferees agreed that citizens can do much toward 
making teaching more attractive and satis- 
fying. They recommended wholehearted ac- 
ceptance of parental and civic obligations in 
providing satisfactory teaching conditions, in 
assuring economic stability to the profession, 
and in recognizing the teacher as a valuable 
community member. 


® The $6,000,000 deficiency appropriation for 
the school lunch program to finish out the year 
was signed by President Truman on May 1, 
1947. This help for the current year in no 
way assures the future of school lunch appro- 
priations. 


® Affiliation with the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science was recently 
entered into officially by the American Home 
Economics Association. 


® As regards the flammable fabrics bill, House 
hearing has been held; Senate hearing is yet to 
come. Senator Homer Capehart and Chair- 
man Wallace H. White would welcome re- 
assurance that the bill (S353) is one which 
consumers heartily endorse. 


® Housing bill S866 was reported out of com- 
mittee by a vote of 7 for and 6 against. As we 
go to press (May 9), AHEA, along with 21 
other national organizations, is urging Senator 
Taft to bring the bill to the floor for discussion 
and to accept vigorous leadership for its pas- 
sage. These same 21 groups are telling Chair- 
man Wolcott that consideration in the House 
of the companion housing bill, HR2523, should 
not and cannot wait upon the Senate’s action 
if legislation to relieve the housing shortage is 


to be enacted by the 80th Congress. All con- 
gressmen should hear from their constituents. 


®@ By a close roll-call vote (204 to 182) the 
medified Wolcott rent-control extension bill, 
HR3203, was passed on May 2 and sent to the 
Senate, which was already considering its own 
bill to extend rent controls to March 1948. 
HR3203 extends rent controls until December 
31 and grants the President authority to con- 
tinue them until March 31, 1948; gives local 
governments power to decontrol rents; abol- 
ishes national authority to allocate building 
materials; gives veterans exclusive rights for 30 
days to buy or rent newly constructed, one- 
family dwellings; and permits tenants and 
landlords to agree to a 15 per cent increase in 
rents. 


© Two more changes in the AHEA By-laws, 
in addition to those noted in the May JouRNAL, 
are proposed for consideration at the Associa- 
tion’s business session on June 24: 


ArtIcLe III 

Section 2. (4) Any organization in the 
United States or Canada a majority of whose 
members are engaged in homemaking may afiili- 
ate... . Proposed change: Reword to read 
“An organization, a majority of whose members 
are engaged in homemaking and all of whose 
members are eligible for AHEA membership in 
accordance with Article III, Section I (4)a, may 
affiliate,” etc. 


ARTICLE VI 

Section 1. Each division and department 
shall have control of any funds that it may 
raise; but such funds may not be raised except 
with the consent of the council or executive 
board of the Association and shall be deposited 
in the Association treasury to be drawn upon by 
the division or department. Proposed change: 
Delete ‘‘and shall be deposited in the Association 
treasury to be drawn upon by the division or de- 
partment.” 


' 
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A Technique for Evaluating Learning 


EDITH M. SUNDERLIN 


This technique has been developed by Miss Sunderlin, associate professor 
of child development at Iowa State College, and four of her co-workers, 
Gertrude Chittenden, Lydia V. Swanson, Anita Kezer, and Jaqueline Betz. 


TECHNIQUE which serves to eval- 
uate how well a student can apply to practical 
problems basic principles learned in a course 
has been evolved in our child development 
course arranged for ail home economics stu- 
dents at Iowa State College. 

It is a technique which helps new teachers 
become acquainted with the course quickly, 
which aids inexperienced teachers in planning 
discussion periods, which gives all teachers a 
part in the planning and a freedom to use their 
own methods of instruction. 

Students, too, feel that they have a part in 
developing the technique; that it provides a 
fair test, makes them think; and that they are 
held accountable only for the important things 
they have learned in the course. 

Various techniques of testing had been tried 
—the essay test, the multiple choice test, the 
true-false test——but none seemed satisfactory. 
Then, in January 1945, Dr. Ralph W. Tyler of 
the University of Chicago spent several days 
in conference with members of the home eco- 
nomics division discussing methods of evalua- 
tion. From these conferences the present 
plan of the course Child Development 335 
materialized. 

Even though we were agreed upon the atti- 
tudes and values we wished the student to 
derive from the course, Dr. Tyler pointed out 
that we were not entirely agreed upon the back- 
ground of facts that a student needed to attain 
the objectives; in other words, some basic 
principles of guidance must be selected. 
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In child development we have few, if any, 
settled rules. Each situation that arises in 
dealing with children is a little different from 
any other, depending upon the individuals 
involved, the time of day, the feelings of the 
individuals, and literally hundreds of other 
factors. Yet certain truths have been ac- 
cepted as guides in understanding children’s 
behavior. We put down on paper certain of 
these truths that we were going to ask our 
students to accept, to understand, and to apply 
to behavior situations. These truths we called 
generalizations. Now after many months of 
thinking, formulating, analyzing, and attempt- 
ing to teach and evaluate, the generalizations 
for this course include the following: 


1. Growth is both qualitative and quantitative, 
that is, it includes changes in amount and com- 
plexity. 

2. Growth proceeds from general to specific. 

3. Growth proceeds from simple to complex. 

4. Growth is uneven—growth in one area may 
be delayed while growth in another area proceeds 
rapidly. 

5. Growth takes place in an orderly sequence. 

6. Growth is a continuous process. 

7. Among individuals of like chronological age 
there are great differences in rate and level of 
growth. 

8. All aspects of growth are interrelated. 

9. Basic to any behavior are innate, develop- 
mental, and environmental factors. 

10. Children learn by experimenting. 

11. Children’s concepts grow out of their ex- 
periences. 
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12. Whenever an act results in a feeling of satis- 
faction to an individual, the act is likely to be 
repeated by that individual. 

13. Associated with the development of a 
capacity or power is the tendency to use that 
capacity or power—sometimes in an exaggerated 
way. 

14. The goal of wise guidance is to help individ- 
uals be desirable members of their social group. 


Obviously this list can be considered only a 
step toward our ultimate goal—a complete list 
of generalizations which it is desirable that 
students in this course understand. 

As a group, we have not agreed as to whether 
we can do better teaching with generalizations 
stated in general terms or with those given in 
specific terms. We have agreed that we can 
teach some generalizations better in some sub- 
ject matter areas than in others. 

An example of our plan for one discussion 
topic is shown below: 


GENERALIZA- 
TIONS TO BE 
EMPHASIZED* 


POINTS TO BE EMPHASIZED IN TEACHING 
PLAY AND PLAY MATERIALS 


2 In general, play materials for the 
younger preschool child should be 
larger than those for the older 
preschool child. 


y Play materials for the younger 

preschool child should be simpler 
| in construction and design than 
those for the older preschool 


child. 


Noticeable differences may be 

observed (1) in the manner in 

which younger and older children 

| use the same play materials; (2) 

| in the manner in which different 
children the same age use the 
same play materials. 


1, 2, 3, 7, 9 


| Children re-live their experiences 
_ and carry out their own ideas in 


play. 


10, 11 


*Number corresponds to number in list of 
generalizations. 
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GENERALIZA- 
TIONS TO BE 
EMPHASIZED* 


| POINTS TO BE EMPHASIZED IN TEACHING 
PLAY AND PLAY MATERIALS (continued) 


(continued) 

8,9 Wisely chosen play materials 
meet many of the developmental 
needs of the preschool child. 

10 Freedom to use his play materials 


as he sees fit, within the limits of 
safety, is essential to a child’s 
enjoyment. 


Each of the five teachers of the course is 
held responsible for teaching these generaliza- 
tions to her students. How she teaches them 
is her own problem. Teaching procedure has 
never been directed; although exchange of 
ideas and discussion of teaching techniques 
take place freely, no attempt is made to unify 
teaching procedure. 

Then comes the check up—the test that 
helps to evaluate the extent to which the 
student is able to apply these generalizations. 
After much experimenting this method is in 
use: a problem that might arise in handling 
children is described and given to one group of 
students. Each student is asked to give the 
best procedure to follow in handling the situa- 
tion—that is, her ‘‘answer’” to the question. 
Then each is asked why she gave that answer— 
that is, her “reason” for the answer. This 
reason is a statement that expresses the stu- 
dent’s understanding of the generalization that 
has guided her thinking in determining the 
answer. 

From all the answers and reasons given for 
one situation, the teacher makes up a test item 
such as that shown in the following check 
sheet. 


Four-year-old Janet is having difficulty going 
to sleep in the afternoons. Her mother has been 
used to putting her to bed, tucking her in, and 
leaving her by herself to go to sleep. Now her 
mother is wondering what she should do. For 
three days Janet hasn’t had a nap; she is very 
irritable when her father comes home; she doesn’t 
want to go to bed at night either. 


A Technique for Evaluating Learning 


CHECK THE Best PROCEDURE TO BE 
FOLLOWED: 


——1. Lie down to sleep with her. 

——2. Arrange some interesting experience for 
her on days that she takes a nap. 

——3. Explain to her that on days when she 
takes a nap she may stay up later at night. 


Cneck THE REASON Explains Your 
ANSWER BEstT: 

. Better co-operation is obtained if ex- 
periences are shared. 

——2. If children can make their own decisions 
about some things they are learning to 
discipline themselves. 

. Children will co-operate in routines if 
they can look forward to something pleas- 
ant. 


This test item is then given to another group, 
and each student is asked to check answer and 
reason. Results are tabulated and then, using 
them as a guide, the entire teaching group 
decides upon items that should be left out, 
changed, or added. These answers and rea- 
sons stated in terms used by college students 
serve as worth-while teaching devices. 

After necessary changes are made, each item, 
or situation, is mimeographed on a separate 
sheet and becomes a test item that can be used 
by any teacher for a daily quiz or as one ques- 
tion in the final examination. Our goal is to 
have a number of situations that test each 
generalization so that a teacher can test for 
application of every generalization in as many 
areas as she desires. 


How can a test of this kind be graded? Our 
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teaching group has not worried too much about 
grading as long as the method has been con- 
sistent with the group being graded. The test 
gives the relative position of a student in her 
group—not a percentage grade. We have 
agreed upon a numerical value for each of the 
answers and reasons, ranging from 0, a non- 
acceptable answer and reason, to 4, the most 
acceptable answer and reason. When a test 
is given, the total numerical score for each 
student is placed on a scatter diagram and an 
assignment of letter grade is made. 

This type of test gives us a clue as to the 
student’s ability to apply basic concepts to 
practical problems of child guidance. It also 
helps us check whether she is intelligent about 
the development of children, whether she recog- 
nizes the influences of environment upon child 
behavior, and whether she realizes the adult’s 
responsibilities in promoting optimum growth 
—all objectives of the course. 

All teachers feel they have a part in planning 
Child Development 335. We think we can 
keep this feeling since we do not believe any 
part of the plan is complete or ever will be. 
Objectives will change as demands of our so- 
ciety change. Generalizations will change as 
research continues and more and more informa- 
tion about children is accumulated. Test 
situations will need to be kept up to date and 
to change as objectives and generalizations 
change. Ifa plan is not static, there is always 
a chance that the suggestion of one person 
may become an integral part of the whole 
teaching program. It serves as a challenge to 
us; we hope it will challenge you. 


Some Estimates of Population Changes 


The population of our country now totals 141,000,000 and the total number 
of persons is up 7 per cent since 1940, according to estimates of the Chamber of 


Commerce of the United States. 


Other estimates of population changes since 


1940 include the following: total families, up 9 per cent, now 38,000,000; family 
size, down 6 per cent, now 3.3 persons; median age, up 3 per cent, now 30 years 


old; over 55 years, up 11 per cent, now 16} per cent of total. 


Greatest popula- 


tion increase has been in the West, up 30 per cent, now 14 per cent of the total. 


Business Action, February 7, 1947. 
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Wanted: More Home Economists for Business 


KATHARINE FISHER 


Miss Fisher, director of Good Housekeeping Institute, has been an ed- 
itor of Good Housekeeping Magazine for more than twenty years. She 
has taught household management and institutional management at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and served as head of the School of 
Household Science in Macdonald College, McGill University, Montreal. 


OT many years ago the home econo- 
mist in business was a comparative rarity. 
She was found in effective numbers only in 
the food industry and in the home-service 
departments of public utilities. Today the 
situation is being rapidly reversed. Home 
economists are penetrating far and wide into 
the business structure and are being employed 
by business organizations that at one time 
probably did not even know they existed. 
As a result, many opportunities are opening 
for home economists in new and _ widely 
diversified fields. So many, in fact, that 
there is evidence that the potential demand 
may exceed the supply. 


Home Economists Contribute to Better Living 


Many business executives now have a better 
appreciation and understanding of the im- 
portant contribution the home economist can 
make to the success of their business. They 
see in her special skills and knowledge of 
consumers’ needs and requirements an effective 
means of establishing a highly desirable link 
between themselves, as manufacturers and 
sellers, and the consumer, thus making the 
home economist’s department a common 
meeting ground for furthering the interests of 
both. On the one hand, the home economist 
is needed to improve products and services; 
on the other, to teach consumers to buy and 
use these to better advantage. In fact, there 
are few businesses in the categories of food, 
clothing, and shelter that could not profitably 
integrate the work of the home economist 
with their product-development, manufac- 
turing, selling, and public-relations activities. 


Needless to say, the home economist in 
business works on a high professional level. 
Whether she is called upon to assist in the 
improvement of product design or perfor- 
mance, in developing new uses for products, 
improving package design and the like, or in 
instructing consumers to use and care for 
products to better advantage, her work 
primarily is that of a counselor and teacher; 
her reward, the satisfaction of doing a creative 
and constructive job—of making a real con- 
tribution to better living—as well as good 
financial remuneration. 

At present the majority of our home econom- 
ics graduates still are choosing the time- 
honored careers of teaching, extension work, 
and hospital dietetics—those who are left after 
matrimony takes its toll! A recent informal 
survey we made among schools and colleges 
showed that although more graduates than 
formerly were going into diversified fields of 
business, these institutions, in many cases, 
were hard pressed to supply the demand for 
teachers, extension workers, and dietitians. 
Typical was this comment from one state 
university: 


Our graduates do not go into commercial posi- 
tions or positions in the business world very much. 
Our graduates go into the fields of teaching, 
dietetics, or extension work, and we can’t begin 
to provide enough for these fields at present. 


Another university said: 
...the department has not encouraged students 


to enter fields other than home demonstration 
and teaching. It is only very recently that em- 
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phasis has been given to training and placing 
students in various types of business. 

Although no one will dispute that the fields 
of teaching, extension work, and dietetics 
should take precedence because of their basic 
importance to our social structure, it does 
seem to me that the home economics profes- 
sion, as well as the consuming public, will be 
the loser if more students are not trained to 
fit themselves for careers as home economists 
in business. The first need, of course, is to 
attract more students to our profession so 
that there will be enough graduates to meet 
all demands. This can be accomplished best 
by depicting more vividly to the young, 
imaginative girl about to decide what direction 
her scholastic training should take, the varied, 
interest-absorbing, creative, and constructive 
jobs open to her as a home economist in busi- 
ness. We must show her that the drab, stand- 
ing-over-a-hot-range picture many modern 
girls believe they see in a home economics 
career is only an illusory mirage. 


Some Opportunities in Business 


Take, for example, opportunities in costume 
and fashion design. Many a girl dreams of 
becoming a great stylist whose creations will 
make the front pages of the fashion depart- 
ments of our leading magazines. But how 
many girls with a flair in this direction have 
been shown that they would be far better 
equipped for success in this field with home 
economics training in textiles than without it. 
Gladys Miller, a home economist who has 
been outstandingly successful as a consultant 
in New York City, told me recently: 


A girl attending college with a home economics 
course has a basic foundation in textiles, con- 
sumer reaction, and in living far better than those 
who take the prescribed art courses given at 
schools. If we could find some way of balancing 
the two educational approaches we might achieve 
far better success. 


Related to fashion design is fashion mer- 
chandising. In this field, department stores 
are employing home economists in various 


positions ranging from comparative shopper 
and fashion co-ordinator to buyer and mer- 
chandise manager. Here again the special 
training of the home economist is_ being 
recognized as an asset in meeting consumers’ 
needs and requirements in merchandise. De- 
partment stores, too, are employing home 
economists in similar capacities in the mer- 
chandising of interior decorations, home fur- 
nishings, and household equipment, 

Housing, so much in the public eye these 
days, is another field in which the home econo- 
mist is finding a market for her services. 
Architects and builder-developers are de- 
pending on her counsel in planning kitchens, 
laundries, storage space, and generally in 
making houses more livable and easier to care 
for. In short, her help is needed to make the 
modern concept of functionalism in house 
design really function. 

A field in which the demand for home econo- 
mists is outstripping supply is textile manu- 
facturing. In this field-the home economist 
can make a tremendous contribution to 
consumers in aiding manufacturers in im- 
proving the service qualities of fabrics and in 
developing better methods of fabric care. 
In this latter respect, the home economist is 
needed also in the home laundry equipment 
industry to correlate her knowledge of textiles 
with performance studies of equipment and 
detergents leading to methods that will better 
protect the service qualities of fabrics and 
clothing and make it easier to do the wash, 
too. Not only laundry equipment manufac- 
turers but the entire household appliance 
industry—manufacturers of ranges, refrigera- 
tors, vacuum cleaners, and the like—offer 
opportunities for the home economist in 
product-development work, in actual-use 
studies of product performance, and in 
teaching consumers how to use products to 
better advantage. 

In the food field, the work of the home econo- 
mist no longer is limited to recipe development 
and demonstrations, as it usually was when 
first she made her appearance in this field. 
In fact, in many food companies the home 
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economist’s work varies widely in scope and 
may range from basic research in product 
development to the writing of advertising and 
publicity releases for newspapers, magazines, 
and trade papers. In other words, the food 
industry needs home economists with special 
talents to fill a wide variety of interesting jobs 
ranging from the purely technological to those 
related to merchandising and consumer-service 
activities. 

The girl who couples journalism with her 
home economics training and has a natural 
bent for good writing usually will have little 
trouble in finding a market for her services 
among newspapers and magazines. Skilled 
copywriters are in demand, too, among 
advertising agencies, and salaries run high. 
Advertising agencies also need home econo- 
mists for product research leading not only to 
new selling ideas but in helping clients improve 
products to make them more useful and 
saleable. One of the largest advertising 
agencies in the country employs a home 
economist as an account executive, in which 
capacity she directs generally the advertising 
programs of a number of well-known products. 

From journalism it is just a step to the 
writing of scripts for radio homemaking 
programs, although this seems to be pretty 
much a fallow field, judging from the programs 
I hear—so many of them obviously were 
prepared without the expert help of a home 
economist. However, this lack emphasizes 
the need. The home economics departments 
of some radio advertisers are doing an excellent 
job in script writing, and their example 
should broaden opportunities in this field. 
And there’s always a chance for the home 
economist in radio, if she has the voice and 
personality, to put on her own program and 
become a microphone queen in her own right. 

A field that has been wide-awake for some 
time to the value of the home economist in 
improving its services is the restaurant field. 
Since 1942 the National Restaurant Associa- 
tion has conducted a training program for 
selected majors in institution management, 
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leading to immediate supervisory jobs in 
large restaurants—jobs that are stepping 
stones to important executive positions. The 
Stouffer chain alone employs about 75 home 
economists, under the direction of Margaret 
Mitchell, vice-president in charge of food 
production, and, of course, a home economist. 

Does being a movie director sound exciting? 
Home economists are needed in this capacity 
to make moving pictures and slide films for use 
in the fast-growing field of visual education. 
Many such films deal with homemaking 
subjects and require sound direction in their 
planning and production so that methods and 
techniques will be correct in concept and in 
presentation. 

Related is the field of photographic illustra- 
tion. Much of the credit for many of those 
lovely color photographs of food and other 
subjects you see in Good Housekeeping goes toa 
home economist who works in close partner- 
ship with a photographer and collaborates 
with our own editors and home economists in 
planning and preparing the subjects to be 
photographed. This photographer would be 
quick to admit that his unusual success has 
been due in a large measure to the knowledge 
and skill of his home economist associate. 


Demand Has Drawbacks 


Although the future of home economics in 
business is rosy, it has its dark aspects, too. 
Unless our profession attracts more recruits 
to the ranks of home economists, sets itself 
to the task of adapting and expanding college 
curricula to better equip the young home 
economist to fill a wide variety of business 
jobs, and makes apprenticeships and _ in- 
service training more available in business, 
we may see these jobs taken over by ill- 
trained or untrained people. When demand 
exceeds supply, substitutes for the real thing 
often become acceptable. This is a problem 
our profession must face and solve if it is to 
discharge its responsibilities to the consumer 
and retain its high standards of professional 
qualification, ethics, and service to society. 


Measurement of Levels of Living 


ELIZABETH E. HOYT 


Dr. Hoyt, for the last 20 years professor of home management and econom- 
ics at Iowa State College, has studied standards of living in Europe and 


Asia and more recently in Central America. 


She received her master’s 


degree and doctorate from Radcliffe College and is the author of ‘Primitive 
Trade,” “Consumption of Wealth,” and “Consumption in Our Society.” 


O more important problem of meas- 
urement exists in the social sciences than that 
of standards, or at least of levels, of living. 
This is particularly true today as social policy 
broadens its scope: so many matters of social 
policy are dependent on accurate knowledge of 
what levels really are and how they are chang- 
ing. Above all, we need a means of comparing 
levels of living in different countries as a basis 
for recommendation and action by interna- 
tional agencies, particularly those of the United 
Nations. We need to know not only what the 
needs are but how great they are and where 
they are greatest. Java needs health care, but 
how much and what? How does it compare 
with Siam? The people of Nigeria are ill-fed 
but how ill-fed in comparison with the people 
of Haiti? And within the United States we 
would like to know how the living of people in 
different counties compares in 
respect to the achievement of certain specific 


sections or 


values that we hold as significant. 

What do we most want to know about levels 
of living? First, obviously, we want to know 
how well they measure up to standards of un- 
doubted welfare, such as health: a problem 
which can be approached through death rates, 
disease rates, annual time lost through illness, 
and through some measurements of nutritional 
status. Second in value to such indices would 
be levels-of-living measures related to educa- 
tion and social participation, including various 
kinds of communication. 

Measures of foods consumed and such hous- 
ing data as relate to persons per room, running 
water, and various kinds of equipment, are 


appropriate here. Here also would come data 


on government or socially provided services— 
their use if possible; if not, at least their avail- 
ability. Important among these would be 
hospitals, libraries, and parks. Measures of 
social security belong in this second category. 
In this second group, welfare gets somewhat 
confused with our value judgments; but so long 
as we keep that fact in mind we have a safe- 
guard. Clearly any complete knowledge of 
levels of living involves problems which cannot 
be answered by any known techniques of 
measurement, but possibilities of measurement 
are available for a good start. 


Expenditure Studies Have Limited Value 


These statements seem obvious, but they 
need emphasis because there is still a strong 
tendency to think of measurements of family 
living chiefly in terms of how much money is 
spent for this or that; in other words, in terms 
of family expenditure studies. For casting 
light on family living, such studies are of 
limited value, though they do give us a sta- 
tistical basis for compiling weighted index 
numbers and afford some guides to businessmen 
as to changing demand. Also the proportion 
of its income which a family spends for food 
may be one index of its poverty. Further, 
although most of the monetary facts discovered 
may not be very important, a great deal else 
may be learned along with them. Also, there 
has always been a hope that, if we got enough 
accurate figures and worked over them long 
enough, some great new truth might emerge. 
But the chief reason why family expenditure 
studies have been so popular is that we knew 
of no better way to study family living; after 
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all, the idea of practicable standards is a com- 
paratively new one. Up to quite recently 
economists have thought of money income as 
the most important measure of living. ,This 
matter oi standards is one, of course, in which 
home economists are particularly interested 
and in which they have much to contribute. 

The great limitations of the family expendi- 
ture approach can be shown no better than in 
the largest compilation of family living studies 
ever made, nearly 1500, “Studies of Family 
Living in the United States and Other Coun- 
tries,” by F. M. Williams and C. C. Zimmer- 
man, published by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in 1935 as Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No. 223. Each family expenditure study 
stands by itself as a picture of certain monetary 
factswhich relate toone group. No generaliza- 
tions can be made from the studies as to signifi- 
cant comparability because there was no com- 
mon and exact recognition of the significant: 
each was a law unto itself. 

Recognizing that such studies were weak, 
some students reacted by concluding that the 
weakness lay not in the family expenditure 
approach but in the way the studies were 
carried out. Various groups, therefore, have 
worked on common methods of selection of 
families, on common classifications and def- 
initions (chewing gum, for instance, to be 
included not under food, under recreation, or 
under miscellaneous but under personal), 
and on common procedures. Conferences of 
the International Labour Office passed resolu- 
tions on at least two occasions urging countries 
to make family expenditure studies as measures 
of “standards” of living and published its 
“Methods of Family Living Studies” by R. M. 
Woodbury in 1940 on how to make them com- 
parable. The Inter-American Conference on 
the Maintenance of Peace in 1936 made simi- 
lar recommendations and charged the Pan- 
American Union with the responsibility of 
determining the outlines which these surveys 
should follow and of co-ordinating the results 
so as to make them comparable. 

In spite of all this resolution and labor, 

achievement has been pitiable, especially in 
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comparison with the great needs of construc- 
tive policy which we are facing in the postwar 
world. Statistical methods have been im- 
proved gradually, but after 20 years of resolu- 
tions few studies are genuinely comparable. 
However, a sense has been evolving that, even 
if such studies could be made comparable, 
there are better methods of obtaining com- 
parability for family living purposes, and, 
above all, better ways of emphasizing that 
which is important to compare. 


Need for New Measure Shown in Guatemala 


The weaknesses discussed and a way of 
meeting some of them may be seen clearly by 
a specific example. I have just been making 
a survey of research which we might undertake 
along standard-of-living lines in Guatemala. 
One type of study which would be valuable 
not only in Guatemala but wherever rapid 
cultural change is going on would be a measure 
of initial status and of change in respect to 
certain values regarded as significant. Such 
a study in Guatemala could be set up as a 
comparison among Indian communities which 
have been exposed in different degrees to the 
influences of modern industrial culture. Not 
only would it give us knowledge of where we 
are but it would raise questions of consumers’ 
psychology that would have universal signifi- 
cance wherever change is in progress. For 
example, are the changes and the resistance to 
change found in a particular place due to 
certain basic elements of consumers’ psy- 
chology that would be found universally, or are 
they due to particular educational and in- 
dustrial influences in that part of the world? 
A series of studies in different areas of the world 
might be necessary to answer this question. 
Merely by observation it is evident that hous- 
ing changes among Indians in Guatemala 
are taking place very slowly. More rapid are 
changes in dress, and the adoption of all or 
portions of our type of dress is most marked 
among adolescents. The most marked change 
of all is a recent great increase in the consump- 
tion of alcoholic drinks. A study of health 
in Guatemala made by the Carnegie Institu- 
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Measurement of Levels of Living 


tion of Washington raised a question as to 
whether all changes in health under the 
impact of modern machine culture are changes 
for the better. As physical health improves, 
mental and nervous adjustment may lessen. 
The same question as to losses as well as gains 
from change may be raised in regard to nu- 
trition as well. 

Knowledge of money spent would be of small 
value for the comparisons indicated. Fur- 
ther, even if these people could tell what they 
have spent (waiving the difficulty of getting 
figures from illiterate people), a large part of 
their living is obtained from real income that 
does not go through the market at all. Not 
only do the people produce an appreciable 
part of their food, clothing, and housing them- 
selves but of their recreation also. Further, 
the government furnishes them some services. 
The people do not own radios, for example; 
but in some places there are government radios 
in public squares. This part of consumption 
is growing rapidly greater in all parts of the 
world today: services supplied socially or by 
the government. Money spent by the family 
is not only no adequate measure of the family’s 
real income in industrially backward societies 
but it is no adequate measure in any modern 
society where so much comes to use from 
societal sources. 


New Methods of Measurement Evolving 


The time is ripe to look at the matter of 
measurement of levels of living as a whole 
with a wider vision; in the words of Joseph S. 
Davis, to lift up our sights and extend our 
range. Actually this is being done and by 
different people in both the national and the 
international field. 

An obvious start for a new approach is the 
use of census and other data already avail- 
able, which can be brought together and so 
dramatized. . Some new questions may well be 
added to censuses. Beyond this lies the matter 
of experimenting in limited areas with new 
approaches to the significant. The use of 
successful approaches may be extended by 
sampling techniques. 
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Let us glance at some index approaches that 
have been made. In 1938 C. E. Lively and 
R. B. Almack published as an Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station bulletin “A Method 
of Determining Rural Social Sub-Areas with 
Application to Ohio.” The chief data used 
were from the census. From various factors 
considered significant a number were selected 
which showed the highest correlations with the 
other factors (not all of them related specif- 
ically to family living). The Works Progress 
Administration, using essentially this method, 
brought out in 1940, under the authorship of 
A. R. Mangus, “Rural Regions of the United 
States,” to provide a “geographical basic 
analysis of relief and unemployment.” 

Abnormal conditions furnished the impetus 
to the WPA study, but several persons in the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics have worked 
on indices as a method of measuring family 
living under any conditions. The best known 
study is that of Margaret Jarman Hagood, 
“Rural Level of Living Indices for Counties 
in the United States, 1940,” published in 1943. 
She made a weighted index using, in all, seven 
types of census data found to have high pesi- 
tive correlations with other important 
suggested components. The types chosen in- 
cluded adequacy of housing space and school- 
ing completed. Taking 100 as her average 
she found counties rating below 40 in Arizona, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, and Texas and above 
160 in Connecticut, Nevada, New York, and 
Texas. The average for Texas came closer 
than that of any other state to the national 
average. 

Edgar A. Shuler of the same bureau is one 
of those who has worked on suggestions for 
the enlargement of the census to include more 
family living items in order that more accurate 
indices of levels of living may be secured. 
Also he has devised a simple check list of 
diseases and number of days lost from dis- 
ability, by which the health of different re- 
gions or groups can be compared. His list 
can be used by laymen and has been tried out 
in several regions. ; 

Canada has gone further than we in efforts 
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to establish an index approach to the most 
important measurable elements of family 
living. In this, home economists have had a 
considerable part. Data in some provinces 
have already been collected toward a four-way 
index relating to health, nutrition, housing, 
and education. 

R. M. Hughes and W. H. Lancelot in their 
recent book, Education: America’s Magic, 
have brought together types of indices already 
available that relate to education. By these 
they have made comparisons among the 48 
states and among more than a hundred nations. 

In the international field a significant compi- 
lation of existing data is that of M. K. Bennett. 
He made comparisons for the United States 
and 13 countries of Europe by 14 indices 
(including death rates and measures of educa- 
tion and communication) and endeavored to 
put all the indices together in a weighted 
arithmetic average. I have applied some of 
Dr. Bennett’s indices to Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Soviet Union, Mexico, and 
certain countries of South America, Africa, and 
Asia. Dr. Bennett is responsible also for the 
ingenious “cereal-potato calorie” index, which 
affords some indication of the state of nutri- 
tion and a considerable indication of poverty, 
all over the world. According to this, the main 
English-speaking countries receive from 30 to 
40 per cent of their total calories from cereals 
and potatoes, the cheapest sources, whereas 
all of Asia and considerable portions of Africa 
rely on these sources for from 80 to 90 per cent 
of their calories. The United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization is endeavoring to 
set up other types of indices of nutrition on the 
basis of foods consumed. More valuable 
would be some simple physiological test that 
would yield evidence as to the adequacy of 
a number of nutritional factors. Some steps 
to such an index are occasionally discovered. 
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Another type of index proposed for inter- 
national use is to take a floor of attainment 
in nutrition, housing, clothing, education, and 
so on as a standard which should be available 
to all peoples everywhere and to measure to 
what extent different countries come up to 
these standards. 


Index Method Limitations 


Nevertheless, I would make it perfectly 
clear that the index approach to family living 
is limited. First, what has already been done 
by index methods is small and relatively crude. 
Available data are often inaccurate, and def- 
initions differ. Also an index that would 
have an absolute value in all cultures might 
have a different relative value in each. Some 
peoples value material achievement more than 
do others. Indices of material achievement 
are easiest to secure. No one yet knows how, 
by index methods (or any others), to get at 
the deep problems of harmony and integration 
within a culture. 

Making more use of censuses and other 
existing data is the simplest part of the problem 
of indices. The deepest question calls for 
more light on what are the most significant 
facts amenable to measurement by census or 
sampling techniques. To answer this, we 
shall be aided by experimentations in measure- 
ment in small or Jocal areas. 

With all these limitations and unanswered 
questions, however, the index approach is vital 
because already it can be used to measure 
much of the significant within any society; 
vital also because through it the problems and 
achievements of all societies can be made 
comparable. It is amenable to much greater 
use than it has yet had, and with this use some 
of the limitations will disappear, and some of 
the unanswered questions will be answered. 
New fields for study will be laid open. 


Need Some Help on Your Recruitment Program? 


Ask Maude Williamson of Colorado A & M College for her report of some 
thoroughgoing plans developed by the Colorado Home Economics Association 
through its committee on recruitment of home economics workers. 
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When Home Economists Meet in St. Louts 


HAT home economists are aware of 
their peculiar responsibility for leadership in 
ways of better life and living in the near and 
far-flung homes of the world is evidenced by 
the four-day program planned for their 38th 
annual meeting. The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association will hold its 1947 meeting 
in the Municipal Auditorium of St. Louis, 
Missouri, June 23 to 26. 

Chancellor Arthur Holly Compton of Wash- 
ington University, Nobel-prize-winning physi- 
cist who was a key leader among the atomic 
scientists, is scheduled for the first general 
session, Monday evening, when he will discuss 
“The Effect of the New Scientific Age on 
Family Life.” President Katharine M. Alder- 
man will preside at this meeting, introducing 
also Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis superintendent 
of instruction, who will extend to delegates a 
welcome to the “‘gateway to the West.” 

Mrs. Virginia F. Cutler, head of the home 
economics department of the University of 
Utah, whose experience as teacher, extension 
worker, and mother ranges across the country 
from California to New York, is one of two 
speakers for the second. general session, 


Wednesday afternoon. She will talk about 
“Improving Housing to Suit Family Needs.” 
Robert Lawrence Jackson, associate professor 
in the department of pediatrics of the State 
University of Iowa since 1937, the other 
speaker, will draw on his special knowledge 
and research to discuss “Nutrition and 
Rheumatic Fever.” 

Hazel K. Stiebeling, chief of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics and 
member of FAO’s standing advisory committee 
on nutrition, who attended the United Nations 
conference in Copenhagen last fall, will empha- 
size the international note again at the third 
general session, Thursday afternoon, when she 
shares information about ‘“‘The World Nutri- 
tion Situation.”’ Participating in this session, 
too, will be Mrs. Raymond Sayre of Ackworth, 
Iowa, who was one of this country’s delegates 
to the last meeting of the Associated Country- 
women of the World, held in London, England. 
Her topic is ‘“The Homemaker as a Citizen.” 

The tempo of each day will be set by the 
“eye openers’ scheduled each morning. 
Celeste Carlyle, nationally known style con- 
sultant who has studied at home and abroad, 


Front entrance of the St. Louis Municipal Auditorium, with its seven double doors guarded 
by Missouri’s legendary bears and facing on the Plaza, as seen when approached from the west 
on Market Street. Site of the AHEA’s thirty-eighth annual meeting. 
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Ida Jean Kain, who has a syndicated column 
on diet and exercise, and Cylvia Sorkin of 
Washington University, St. Louis, have been 
selected for these early morning sessions. 
Their topics will range from ‘“‘Take Your 


Arthur H. Comp- 
ton, chancellor 
of Washington 
University in 

St. Louis, who 
will speak at 

the first gen- 
eral session 

on “The Effect 
of the New 
Scientific Age 
on Family Life.” 


Choice” and “Make Grooming a Beauty 
Asset” to “Clothes to Suit Your Type” and 
“Your Personality Is Showing, Madam.” 

“The Home Economists’ Responsibility in 
the School Lunch Program” is a topic which 
several departments will join in discussing 
Monday afternoon. Presiding Officer Eva 
Donelson of Ohio State University will present 
a symposium group which will discuss the 
school lunch from the point of view of the 
school administrater, the home economics 
teacher, and the homemaker and will consider 
the educational aspects ef the school lunch, 
training for school lunch work, and_ school 
lunch legislation. 

Subject matter divisions of the Association 
will present on Wednesday morning a program 
devoted to “Trends.”” Day Monroe of 
Topeka, Karsas, will preside and introduce 
Clara Dodson of Rhode Island State College, 
who will discuss trends in art; Mary C. Whit- 
lock of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, who will tell of trends in 
clothing and textiles; Mary Rokahr of the 
U.S. Extersion Service, who will talk on trends 
in family economics and home management; 
Elizabeth Carmichael of the University of 
Alabama, who will speak on trends in family 
relations and child development; Martha 
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Johnson, director of food research for the 
General Electric Company, who will discuss 
trends in food and nutrition; and Elizabeth 
Beveridge, home equipment editor of the 
Woman’s Home Companion, who will consider 
household equipment Trends. 

AHEA’s national Consumer Speaks project 
will be featured at this Wednesday meeting 
also. Henrietta M. Thompson of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama will call on members of 
her consumer interests committee to present 
accumulated reports from the thousands of 
women throughout the country who have 
expressed their desires concerning certain 
consumer items. Ruth O’Brien of the 
BHNHE will present findings on clothing and 
household fabrics; Sadye Adelson of the 
BHNHE will report on foods; Mrs. Sarah 
Porter Ellis of the Southern States Co- 
operative in Virginia will discuss wants con- 
cerning household equipment; and Virginia 
True of the New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University will give 
information about household furnishings. 

Demonstration meetings on how a Consumer 
Speaks program is conducted are scheduled 
Monday from 12:30 a.m. to 1:45 p.m. 

The annual business meeting on Tuesday 
afternoon will feature the Association’s 3-year 
drive for funds to provide a Home for Home 
Economics. Keturah E. Baldwin, secretary of 
the Permanent Headquarters Fund, promises 
something unusual. At ihe business meeting, 
too, results of the first election of the Associa- 
tion to be conducted by mail will be announced, 
and the fellowship awards committee will make 
its report. 

Two council sessions, which all members 
may attend, are scheduled. The first one, 
which opens the annual meeting on Monday 
morning, bites right into the Association’s 
activities with reports from divisions and 
departments, discussion of legislative program, 
budget, policies, and program of work. The 
second council meeting, which closes the 
week’s sessions on Thursday afternoon, will 
feature plans crystallized during the week and 
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When Home Economists Meet in St. Louis 


will give an overview of the Association’s 
progress and ambitions. 

State presidents have scheduled an all-day 
workshop on Friday, when suggestions for 
carrying on the home ecencmics movement 


will be pooled. 


Ida Jean Kain, whose column Mrs. Raymond Sayre of Ack- 
wall 
duct an “eye opener” session. ‘*Tke Homemaker as a Citizen.” 


is widely syndicated, will con- worth, Icwa, 


job-information exchange has been 
planned this year for the benefit of home 
economists wishing positions as well as for 
administrators wishing to hire home econo- 
mists. This room in the auditorium will be 
open from 10:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. and from 
3:00 to 6:00 p.m. daily. 

Exhibits this year are expected to surpass 
any yet shown at an AHEA meeting. More 
than 200 exhibit spaces have been contracted 
for and cover every conceivable interest of 
home economists—books, clothing, textiles, 
food, equipment, research, household supplies. 

For lighter fare the local committees, headed 
by Mary Inez Mann and Esther Lee Bride, 
have planned a box supper in beautiful Forest 
Park on Tuesday evening, to be followed by 
the performance of Vincent Youmans’ musical 
comedy “‘Nc, No, Nanette” by the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera in the theater under the stars. 

Trips include visits to the International 
Shoe Company, Ellen Kay Originals (teen-age 
clothes), Faulk Fur Company, Lambert’s 
Furniture Company, St. Louis Independent 
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Packing Company (meat), Ralston Purina 
Experimental Farm. Included also are his- 
torical tours of St. Louis; sight-seeing at the 
zoo, art museums, and gardens; and a ride 
down the Mississippi River. Longer trips, 
reserved for Friday, include the Principia 


College at Elsah, Illinois; Jefferson City 
(state capital); Lake of the Ozarks (which has 
1,300 miles of jagged shoreline); and St. 
Genevieve (first settled town in Missouri). 

Two preconvention sessions have been 
planned. The HEIB’s and the home econo- 
mists in extension plan luncheon programs to 
open their meetings on Saturday noon—the 
HEIB’s at the Statler and the extension work- 
ers at the Jefferson Hotel. 

Significantly, this annual meeting program 
itself exemplifies the democratic principle of 
participation which home economists seek to 
foster. Scores of officers in divisions, de- 
partments, committees, and at headquarters 
have assisted the national program planning 
committee, headed by Lucy Rathbone of the 
University of Texas. It is by the Association; 
it is for the Association. To the extent that 
delegates take advantage of the offerings of 
this 1947 conclave, to that extent the aim of 
home economists to promote better living 
around the world will be furthered. 


Robert L. Jackson of the Univer- 
speak on sily of Iowa will discuss “Nu- 
trition and Rheumatic Fever.” 
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Dietary Habits of Purdue University Women 


PATRICIA JACKSON and CECILIA SCHUCK 


Miss Jackson 1s a nutritionist with the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Foundation of Chicago. Dr. Schuck is a professor of nutrition at Pur- 


due University. 


This joint study was made possible by a grant from 


the Cereal Institute, Inc. of Chicago. Results of this study form 
part of the thesis presented by Miss Jackson for her master’s degree. 


OLLEGE girls are inclined to omit 
or to eat only scanty breakfasts. The purpose 
of this study was to find out the extent to which 
this is true at Purdue University and, also, 
to learn the effect of the ‘“‘no breakfast” or 
“skimpy breakfast” habit on the adequacy of 
the diet for the entire day. 

This study is another dealing with dietaries 
of college women. At least 20 have been re- 
ported since what was probably the earliest, 
reported by McLeod and Griggs in 1918. 


Procedures and Methods 


The present study consisted of three parts: 
(1) a survey to obtain the opinions and recom- 
mendations of nutrition and health authorities 
on the importance of an adequate breakfast, 
(2) observations on food selection at breakfast, 
(3) collection and evaluation of diet records 
covering the entire day. 

The survey was conducted through a ques- 
tionnaire mailed to 319 nutritionists, doctors, 
dietitians, public health leaders, and home 
economists. 

Actual observations were made in a Univer- 
sity residence hall for seven days on 1,575 
breakfasts selected by approximately 225 girls 
and in a sorority house for 10 days on 300 
breakfasts selected by 30 girls. 

Seven-day diet records were obtained from 
346 students in freshman food classes. 


Discussion of Findings 


Replies to the questionnaires sent nutrition 
and health authorities called attention to 
various considerations. The “light breakfast” 
or “‘no breakfast” habit was considered by 59 


per cent of those answering the questionnaires 
to result in inadequate total daily nutritive 
intake; 74 per cent felt that it contributed to 
fatigue; 19 per cent to lowered resistance to 
disease; 22 per cent to irritability; 12 per 
cent to headaches; 8 per cent to hypoglycemia 
and hunger; and 20 per cent said it burdened 
other meals. 

The majority of the authorities felt that the 
breakfast should provide one-fourth to one- 
third of the day’s caloric requirements. How- 
ever, the question of what constitutes the best 
division of nutrient factors among the meals 
of the day is a debatable one. It might even 
be questioned as to whether it makes any 
difference about the number of meals or the 
contributions of any one meal so long as the 
total daily nutritive requirements are met. 

In evaluating the breakfasts noted in this 
study a standard which might be considered 
a basic breakfast pattern was used. It con- 
sisted of four food groups. Previous to begin- 
ning the dietary study several breakfasts 
following this pattern were planned, and the 
various nutrient factors supplied by average 
servings of the foods included were calculated. 
Such breakfasts were found to furnish approx- 
imately one-fourth to one-third of the recom- 
mended daily allowances for most of the essen- 
tial nutrient factors. 

Table 1 gives results of the evaluation of 
the breakfasts observed in the residence hall 
and sorority house and breakfasts noted on 
diet records. 

The higher percentage of adequate break- 
fasts chosen by the sorority girls might be ex- 
plained by the following facts. In the sorority 
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house, breakfast was available for 4 hours while 
in the residence hall it was served for only 
13 hours. Eggs were not served in the resi- 
dence halls during the period of observation 
but were served in the sorority house. Appar- 
ently girls of this age will choose better break- 
fasts when both cereals and eggs are provided. 
Students choosing only three foods of the basic 
pattern generally omitted cereal, or milk asa 
beverage. Both cereal and milk were the foods 
most frequently omitted when only two foods 
were chosen. Ifa student chose only one food, 
it was usually some form of bread. 


TABLE 1 


Percentages of the three groups of women eating the 
various types of breakfast 


RESIDENCE SORORITY DIET- 
HALL GROUP | HOUSE RECORDS 
| (228 iris) | ‘GROUP | GROUP 
(30 GIRLS) (346 GIRLS) 
| 
| 
per cent percent | percent 


Adequate (Including | 9.5 19.6 | 14.3 
the 4 food groups of 
the basic pattern*) 

Including 3 of the food 43.2 32.9 33.6 
groups 

Including 2 of the food 31.1 30.5 26.1 
groups 

Including 1 of the food 8.1 8.0 10.0 
groups 

Coffee only or no break- 8.1 9.0 16.0 
fast 


TYPE OF BREAKFAST 


*Includes (1) fruit or fruit juice, (2) cereal with 
milk, or an egg, (3) milk, or cocoa made with milk,(4) 
bread (or bread substitute), whole-grained or enriched 
with butter. 


Table 2 shows a comparison of the student 
breakfast habits in the residence hall, the 
sorority house, and as given in the dietary 
records with the breakfast recommendations 
of the authorities. In almost every case the 
percentage of students choosing the various 
foods in the basic breakfast pattern is much 
lower than the percentage of experts judging 
them essential. The most noticeable differ- 
ence is with cereals; 74 per cent of the experts 
considered a cereal essential, while only 31 
per cent of the residence hall group and 27 per 


cent of the students keeping dietary records 
chose it. It is interesting to note, however, 
that 51 per cent of the authorities considered 
milk an essential for adults and that 52, 35, 
and 47 per cent of the respective groups chose 
it. 

That “no breakfast” or “skimpy breakfast” 
eaters fail to make up daily nutritional re- 
quirements in other meals of the day is borne 
out inthisstudy. From this one might assume 
that eating an adequate breakfast leaves less 
to chance in this matter. A comparison of the 
weekly food intakes of the groups omitting and 


TABLE 2 
Percentage of students choosing various foods in the basic 
breakfast pattern compared with the percentage of 
experts judging them essential 


| exveats| 


RESI- 

JUDGING | SORORITY | DIETARY 

| ESSEN GROUP GROUP GROUP 


| per cent) percent | per cent | per cent 


Fruit.............., 99 | 8 | 8 | 64 
31 | 16 | 27 
5 41 | 10 
Meat....... 29 4 
Bread.............| 85 74 7 | 67 
Milk........... 51 52 
Coffee.............) 51 33 | 4 25 


having inadequate breakfasts with the group 
having an adequate breakfast is shown in 
table 3. Frequent omission of breakfast may 
result in an inadequate total intake of a number 
of foods according to these figures. Low in- 
takes of milk, potatoes, citrus and other fruits, 
and whole or enriched grain products are noted 
for those students who were in the habit of 
going without breakfast. For those having 
inadequate breakfasts the standards for the 
various food groups were met with the excep- 
tion of milk, which was only slightly below the 
standard. However, the students consuming 
adequate breakfasts had higher total intakes of 
all the essential foods than those with inade- 
quate breakfasts. 

While no investigation was made of alleged 
unfavorable physiological effects of the “‘no 
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TABLE 3 


Servings of different foods eaten at all meals during one week by students turning in diet records, compared with the 
standard for the different types of breakfasts eaten 


SERVINGS OF DIFFERENT FOODS PER WEEK 


| “ruite ~ 
Milk Green | White Citrus (whole Eges | Sweets 
| or | pota- | Others = Other | oren- Poultry | = 
| yellow toes toes riched) 
| Standard 14.0| 7.0} 7.0! 7.0| 7.0) 7.0| 21.0t 3 to 5 weekly| 
| recom- | 1 daily op- 
mended* | | timum 
56 | Nobreakfast3 | 11.5 14.3) 5.9| 2.6) 5.2) 6.2 | 19.9 | 11.5 2.8 9.2 | 12.6 
| or more morn- | 
ings per week | | | 
272 | Inadequate3 | 13.3 | 15.4| 7.4 | 4.2| 7.7 | 7.6| 22.4 11.8 | | 10.0 | 14.7 
| or more morn- | 
ings 
18 | Adequate 5or | 22.0) 19.5| 8.6} 3.0| 10.4] 29.8! 11.6 4.6 | 7.1] 13.1 
| moremorn- | | | | 
ins || | 


* Based on the “‘ Revised Basic Seven” and diet plans of the food and nutrition board of the National Research 


Council. 
t Arbitrary standard proposed by the authors. 


breakfast” or “skimpy breakfast” habit it is breakfast is highly desirable. Also, there 
felt that results of the study furnish evidence appears to be definite need for improvement 
that the regular consumption of an adequate in the breakfast habits of college women. 


“Are You Ready?”’ 


Ever hear that old revival song? One line goes, ““Are you ready? Are you 


Are you ready for the judgment day?” The dayin our mindsat present 


ready? 
There will not be 


is the Association business meeting on June 24 in St. Louis. 
the grim imposition of another line of the song, ““‘When the saints and the sinners 
shall be parted right and left,”’ but there will be rejoicing over the states who have 
made the best use of their talents. 

We mean talents in money raising or in persuading members to accept the 
invitation to share in the Permanent Headquarters Fund for a Home for Home 
Economics. 

The rejoicing will mount accerding to the score that each state’s index shows. 
What does the index mean? It means the amount of money contributed in pro- 
portion to membership. For example, if a state has 100 members and has 
raised and pledged $1,500, its index will be 100, using as a basis the idea of each 
member’s buying a $15 building stone. 

More stars in your crown if you have set your sights above the $15 average. 

Are you ready to report?) What will your state’s index be? 
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Use of Electricity en Oregon Rural Homes 


MAUD MATHES WILSON 


Miss Wilson, head of home economics research at the Oregon Experi- 
ment Station since 1925, is a pioneer in functional housing research. 
She has served as state home demonstration leader in Nebraska and 
Washington and is the author of many federal and state bulletins on hous- 
ing arrangements for family needs or functional planning of the dwelling. 


REGON farm homes are rapidly 
becoming electrified. In 1940, 59 per cent 
were connected with power lines. By July 1, 
1946, this figure had reached 89 per cent, and if 
present plans carry, 1950 will see 95 per cent 
of Oregon farm families in a position to use 
this greatest-of-all agencies for adding comfort 
and pleasure to home life. 

What appliances will the farm family find 
most useful? What are the more important 
features in the design of appliances for farm 
family use? Which of these are so important 
that they should be incorporated in lower-cest 
as well as higher-cost models? Will the 
purchaser find on the market (at a price he can 
afford) models suited to the needs of the farm 
family? Are there possible uses ef electricity 
in the farmhouse for which applicances have 
not been devised? What should the wiring 
plan of the dwelling be like in order to be 
prepared for the demands of today and ot the 
next quarter-century? 


Participants in the Study and Their Dwellings 


As a prelude to studies dealing with these 
points of inquiry, in 1945 a series of three-hour 
interviews was held with 200 homemakers 
living in 19 counties of Oregon. Seventy per 
cent of the participating families were full-time 
farmers and about 200 per cent, part-time 
farmers. Two-thirds of the homemakers and 
four-fifths of their husbands had spent 20 
years on the farm. More than 80 per cent of 
both the homemakers and their husbands had 
lived in electrified dwellings at least 10 years, 
but in over half of their dwellings electricity 
had been installed less than 10 years. 


In summer, nine-tenths of the homemakers 
who were interviewed did some outdoor work 
at home, and for a third of them, outdoor 
work was more than a half-time job. Half 
of the families have crews of farm help to 
feed sometime during the year, but only half 
of these have as many as 7 men to feed at a 
time. 

The majority of the dwellings had two 
floors, no basement, a bathroom, at least 3 
bedrooms, and a dining room. Eighty-four 
per cent of the two-floor houses had one or 
more bedrooms on the first floor. 

The accompanying figure shows what rooms 
were used by the participating families for 
certain activities. Living rooms were used 
for work as well as leisure pursuits. Dining 
rooms were used for many other purposes than 
serving meals; kitchens, for other tasks than 
cooking meals. Bedrooms apparently had 
few daytime uses. 


Provisions for Use of Electricity 


The 200 houses averaged 13.7 light outlets 
and 9.1 convenience outlets. Lights con- 
trolled by wall switches averaged 8.6 per 
dwelling. Ceiling lights averaged 11.3; wall 
lights, 2.4; portable lamps, 4.3. 

The lighting arrangements of the main 
living rooms in the 200 houses were studied in 
detail. The average number of lights per 
living room was 3.4; per 100 square feet of 
floor area, 1.3. Maximum illumination aver- 
aged 574 watts per room and 209 watts per 
100 square feet of floor space. The total 
number of lights varied from one to eight; 
total wattage, from less than 200 to 1200. 
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DINING ROOM KITCHEN BED ROOM® 


READ; STUDY 


WRITE LETTERS ; 
KEEP RECORDS 


(4) 


SERVE GUEST MEALS 


CUT OUT GARMENTS 


1) MAIN LIVING ROOM, IF MORE THAN ONE 
2) ONE OR MORE 


PERCENTAGE OF 200 OREGON HOMEMAKERS VISITED WHOSE FAMILIES USED THEIR 
Livinc Room, Dinrvc Room, KitcHEN, AND BEDROOM FOR SPECIFIED Home Ac- 
TIVITIES THAT INVOLVE THE USE OF ELECTRICITY AND ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
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Use of Electricity in Oregon Rural Homes 


Eighty-three per cent of the rooms had both 
fixtures and portable lamps. The most com- 
mon lighting pattern (one ceiling fixture, 
one floor lamp, and one table lamp) character- 
ized only one in 9 of the living rooms. 

The co-operating homemakers indicated 
what appliances they owned, which ones 
were not used (with reasons), and what they 
expected to buy within the next 5 years. 
Appliances owned by the co-operators aver- 
aged 14.3 per family, and their original cost 
averaged $714. The typical family planned 
to buy 5.6 appliances during the succeeding 
5-year period; only one of these was a replace- 
ment or duplicate. 

For some of these appliances rapid increase 
in numbers appears likely, notably home 
freezers and ironers. For others now owned 
by a considerable number of families the 
saturation point promises to be considerably 
short of 100 per cent; clocks, coffee makers, 
portable fans, hot pads, hot plates, razors, 
grills, and sewing machines are in this cate- 
gory. 

The home freezer, which ranked first 
among appliances in total number to be 
purchased, ranked sixth as to number of 
times it was given first place by homemakers 
listing two or more appliances. Lack of 
urgency was reflected also in the purchase 
plans for the food mixer and the ironer. 

Three hundred twenty-five tasks were 
listed by the 139 homemakers in answer to 
the query, “‘What food preparation or other 
household tasks do you now do by hand that 
you would like to be able to do with the aid of 
electricity? Tasks incident to food prepara- 
tion and clearing away accounted for two- 
thirds of the replies. 

Certain detailed information was obtained 
concerning ranges and hot plates, refrigerators, 
food mixers, vacuum cleaners, washing ma- 
chines, and ironers, with the object of noting 
possible points of emphasis in subsequent 
studies and in consumer education programs. 

Over a third of the range owners also used 
wood or coal stoves for cooking. Eighty-four 
per cent of the ranges were new when pur- 
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chased, and 42 per cent had been purchased 
within the past five years. Of the 107 home- 


TABLE 1 


Ownership and use of 33 electric appliances by 
200 families and their purchasing plans 
within five years 


FAMILIES 
; Who | who 
APPLIANCE | Sand for Use of 
Appli- | Appli- | 
| | “ance | 

per cent per cent | per cent 
Hand iron...... eee 11.0 98.0 
Washing machine.........| 94.0 22.5 97.0 
Refrigerator....... ..| 92.5 | 22.5 | 101.0 
91.0 | 15.0 | 93.0 
Toaster......... 75.0 16.5 | 86.0 
Waffle iron....... 720 10.5 | 81.0 
Vacuum cleaner... 63.0 36.5 88.0 
56.5 12.5 | 67.0 
Range.......... 55.5 | 42.5 | 89.5 
Food mixer.............. 52.5 | 37.5 | 86.0 
Water heater.... 42.5 | 35.5 | 78.0 
Coffee maker... . 42.5 10.5 | 52.5 
42.5 6.0 46.0 
Sewing machine. . 38.0 | 19.5 | 56.0 
9.0 | 45.5 
Portable space heater 9.0 | 41 
Sandwich grill............ 30.5 7.5 37.5 
Portable fan......... 24.5 | 6.0 | 30.5 
12.0 | 32.5 43.5 
Roaster......... i 10.5 9.0 19.5 
Sun or heat lamp. . . 9.0 | 5.0 14.0 
Radio-phonograph. . | 6.0 | 16.5 | 22.0 
Home freezer... ... . 4.5 | 52.0 | 56.5 
Broiler................ 4.0 | 1.5 | 5.5 
Phonograph. . 4.0 0.0 | 4.0 
2.5 4.0 | 6.5 
Floor poiisher....... .. 2.0 | 8.0 | 10.0 
Dish washer.... 1.5 12.5 14.0 
Hair drier............... 41.5 5.0 | 6.5 
re 1.5 | 4.5 | 6.0 
Steam iron........ 1.0 | 12.5 | 13.5 
Garbage disposal... . 0.0 3.0 3.0 


* The per cent of families who owned and used the 
appliance at the time of the interview was added to the 
per cent of families who said they did not own but 
planned to buy the appliance within five years. 


makers who gave opinions concerning the 
adequacy of their ranges for surface cooking, 
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16 per cent reported that they were inadequate 
for the preparation of family meals, 53 per 
cent for company meals, and 46 per cent for 
canning. Only 22 per cent of the group 
reported their ranges adequate for all of these 
uses. The need for more units accounted for 
50 per cent; larger units, 21 per cent; smaller 
units, 4 per cent; and more space around units, 
25 per cent of the inadequacies listed. 


TABLE 2 


Benefits as classified by homemakers using electricity 


HOMEMAKERS GIVING THE 
RATING SPECIFIED 


ance’ | Import: | Import 
per cent per cent per cent 
Greater comfort...... 93.5 5.9 0.6 
Greater freedom in use of 
evening hours...... .-| 81.31 6.9 1.6 
Energy saved......... 88.9 10.6 0.5 
Work more pleasant........ 86.7 | 12.8 0.5 
Home more attractive at 
Work done more quickly. . 83.5 | 14.4 2.1 
Family better informed. . . 80.7 16.1 3.2 
Better housekeeping results... 70.8 25.5 3.7 
More work done in a ‘day’s 
68.3 | 22.6 9.1 
Worksafer...... ei 55.7 | 27.9 16.4 
Family healthier..... . 54.6 | 34.6 10.8 
More uniform products 50.8 | 30.9 | 18.3 
More time for recreation. . 46.0 | 34.2 19.8 
Money saved....... .| 45.6 | 27.8 | 26.6 
Several tasks carried on 
simultaneously... .. 36.5 | 37.3 | 


Values in Use of Electricity 

Participants were asked to appraise 15 
values in electrified living in terms cf benefits 
to themselves and their families. The two 
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values given the highest rating were added 
comfort and greater freedom in the use of 
evening hours. Of the home management 
factors, first place was given to energy saving 
and second place to time saving. The pos- 
sibility of getting more work done in a day’s 
time ranked third in importance as a mana- 
gerial value. 


Research Needed 


The results of this series of interviews and 
observations in Oregon rural homes emphasize 
the desirability of studies by home economists 
of problems in the use of electricity. Fol- 
lowing are the more important problems for 
which studies applying to Oregon rural homes 
are needed: 

Electrical plans for dwellings, based on 
assignments of functions to areas 
Lighting arrangements for 

study, sewing, and ironing centers 

Management factors in design, choice and 
use of refrigerator, frozen food cabinet, food 
mixer, clothes dryer, and water heater 
various ar- 


reading and 


Comparative evaluation of 
rangements for cooking by electricity 

Evaluation of special features of ranges in 
relation to their costs 

Dimensions of cooking utensils and surface 
burners needed for effective management of 
surface cookery 

Location of convenience outlets used for the 
washing machine and the hand iron 

Cost of heating the bathroom with elec- 
tricity 

Management of food preservation in house- 
holds with home freezers (time and money 
economy; conservation of food nutrients and 
flavors) 


Don’t Neglect Gardening 


The value of gardening in building strong bedies, healthy minds, and a happy 


people has never been greater... 


improving home surroundings and aiding 


community development — this land of ours an even better place to 
4 


live in. President Truman, 


7 Garden Program Fact Sheet. 
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House Improvements of 40 Ohio Farm Families 


LUCILE W. REYNOLDS and EMMA G. HOLMES 


Dr. Reynolds and Miss Holmes, BHNHE staff members, are doing research 
in family economics. Dr. Reynolds holds degrees from the Universities of 
Minnesota and Chicago. Miss Holmes has degrees from Michigan State 
College and the University of Missouri. Combined experiences of the 
two include teaching and editorial, extension, and Farm Security work. 


HAT kind of housing improve- 
ments are farm families making? Which ones 
have had priority? At what stage in the 
family’s life cycle are improvements being 
made? What do families spend for them? 
How are they financed? What is the attitude 
of families toward using credit for housing 
improvements? Where do they go for help 
in their planning? What kind of help do they 
need? These and similar questions are being 
asked today by home economists and others 
interested in the improvement of farm housing. 

In the spring of 1946 the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics set up a small 
pilot study to test methods of securing such 
information from farm families. Facts were 
secured from 40 owner-operator farm families 
in north central Ohio who had made improve- 
ments in their housing during the last 10 or 12 
years. 

Each family was interviewed and very will- 
ingly provided information which was re- 
corded on a schedule organized under the 
following heads: (1) improvements made dur- 
ing the last 10 or 12 years, (2) making the 
plans, (3) selecting the materials, (4) getting 
the work done, (5) cost and financing, (6) plans 
for future house improvements. Information 
was obtained also about family size and com- 
position, the farm and sources of farm and 
nonfarm income. 

Thirty-nine were husband-and-wife families; 
15 husbands and wives were under 40 years of 
age; 11 were between 40 and 49 years. Dairy- 
ing was the chief source of income of these 
families; 18 families reported some income from 
nonfarm sources. 
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Improvements Made 


At the time of the visit three of the 40 
families were living in new houses which they 
had recently built; others had improved old 
ones. Several farmhouses visited had been 
built before or shortly after the Civil War. 

These families were at various stages along 
the road to the goal of a completely modern 
house. Some of the 40 families had acquired 
with their farm a house that had already been 
partly modernized. In 23 of these houses a 
kitchen sink had been installed, and 11 were 
lighted with electricity. In May 1946 all 
40 houses had kitchen sinks with drains, and 
all were electrified. All but 2 of them had 
running cold water at the kitchen sink; all but 
7 had running hot water; 24 had furnaces; and 
an equal number had completely equipped 
bathrooms. There would have been more 
bathrooms if plumbing equipment on order 
had not been delayed. 

Several families were finding great satisfac- 
tion in improvements made in what had been 
dark cellars. In some instances more excava- 
tion was necessary in order to install the 
furnace and the pneumatic tank. Concrete 
floors had been laid; windows had been cut; 
grade entrances added; laundry tubs and wash- 
rooms for men installed. Car storage had beer 
provided in three basements. One had a fully 
equipped shop for a 14-year old son; 2 had 
recreation rooms. 

All but 5 families had taken some steps to 
weatherproof their houses; 11 had added new 
siding; 10 had insulated the attic floor or ceil- 
ing. Several had put insulation in the walls, 
especially those on the cold side of the house 
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and in the bathroom and kitchen. Six had 
installed weatherstripping on some or all of the 
windows; a number had added storm windows; 
and 18 had added storm doors. It is probable 
that interest in preventing heat loss from farm 


_as well as nonfarm houses has been greatly 


heightened in recent years as a result of the 
fuel shortage. 

Thirty-two families had installed kitchen 
storage units—some quite simple, others quite 
elaborate. Clothes closets had been built by 
21 families, linen closets by 9, closets for bed- 
ding by 7, and closets for cleaning supplies by 
8 families. Ten families had cut archways 
between rooms; 10 had added one or more 
rooms to the existing structure; 4 had changed 
the stairway. 


Who Helped with the Plans? 


All 40 homemakers reported that family 
members (chiefly husband and wife) had shared 
in planning. Two of the three families who 
built new houses worked from carefully de- 
signed blueprints. One of them had employed 
a retired architect to design a house that met 
their requirements. For a fee of $25, he pre- 
pared plans which were turned over to the car- 
penter. The other family selected its design 
from one of several farmhouse plans developed 
by the Midwest Plan Service. These plans are 
available from the county extension office for a 
small fee. 

The construction engineer and the farm and 
home supervisors of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration (formerly Farm Security Admin- 
istration) assisted eight Farm Ownership 
families in the group in planning structural 
improvements in their houses. 

Two homemakers who had had a course in 
house planning in college had drawn plans to 
scale for structural changes to be made in their 
houses. The carpenter had an important part 
in the planning, especially in the case of fami- 
lies that had no detailed plan drawn to scale. 

Housing improvement as such has not been 
a major project in the extension program in 
these Ohio counties. However, eight families 
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spoke of planning ideas contributed by county 
extension agents. Usually such ideas were 
related to some specified problem such as site 
selection, designing kitchen cupboards, or in- 
stalling the septic tank. Two women who 
had been members of extension groups 
studying kitchen improvement used many sug- 
gestions from these meetings. Five families 
got ideas from college publications. Others 
used magazines, mail-order catalogs, and 
booklets issued by manufacturers of household 
equipment. 


Where Did Families Get Materials? 


Some of the lumber used by 13 of the families 
came from trees grownon their own farm. One 
family tore down an old unoccupied house on 
its farm and used this lumber in remodeling. 
Lumber from an abandoned schoolhouse which 
the husband had formerly attended was used in 
building one of the three new houses. 

Purchased lumber, millwork, and plumbing 
equipment were obtained chiefly from local 
lumber dealers although a few families patron- 
ized mail-order houses. This latter source was 
used by 12 families in buying kitchen cabinet 
units. 

Five families located some bargains in 
secondhand facilities. These included bath- 
tubs, lavatories, and furnaces. One man had 
the good fortune to obtain a secondhand gas 
furnace for $5. An investment of $85 put it in 
first-class condition for his home. That was 
10 years ago, and it still gives satisfaction. 


Who Did the Work? 


Local carpenters were employed for the con- 
struction jobs, chiefly on an hourly basis. One 
family that had built a new house obtained 
bids from three carpenter-builders, a practice 
followed by Farm Ownership families who 
employed paid labor. A number of families 
contracted with electrician and plumber for 
the installation of these facilities. 

In addition to work done by hired labor, 
much work was performed by family members. 
Twenty-four husbands who had done masonry 
work built walls and chimneys and poured 
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cement for basement floors, and 20 assisted 
with carpenter work. Family members also 
helped with other jobs, such as excavating 
for basements, wiring the house for electricity, 
installing (and in some cases constructing) the 
septic tank, installing plumbing, and building 
kitchen cabinets. 

Some husbands exchanged work with neigh- 
bors. Thus one man who lacked skill in build- 
ing did tractor work for his neighbor while the 
neighbor, a skilled workman, assisted him with 
the masonry work and installed the electricity 
and plumbing. 


What Did Families Spend for Improvements? 


A wide variation appeared in the amounts 
spent by these 40 families. The least amount 
spent was $300, the most $8,000. The family 
spending $8,000 built what amounted to a new 
structure on an old foundation. It was a de 
luxe house, finished in 1943, and complete in 
every detail. Farm Ownership families spent 
between $300 and $1,400. Expenses of 18 
other families whose houses had been re- 
modeled ranged between $1,000 and $2,000; 5 
cost between $2,000 and $3,000. Two of the 
new houses, one built in 1940 and the other in 
1942, had each cost about $5,000. 


How Did Families Finance Improvements? 


The eight Farm Ownership families had 
amortized loans from the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. Under this plan, families pay 
for house improvements at the same time that 
they pay for their farms. Eleven other 
families borrowed money to pay for house 
improvements. At the time they made the 
loan, 5 were still in debt for their farms. Of 
21 families who paid cash for their house im- 
provements, 7 were still in debt for their farm. 

Some of the families obtained funds to im- 
prove their houses from nonfarm sources. One 
family that had been in business in town and 
only recently had moved to the farm was able 
to pay cash not only for its farm but for im- 
provements on the house and barn as well. 
Two families had received small legacies which 
they used to pay for desired improvements. 


Suggestions to Others 

Each family interviewed was asked this ques- 
tion: “As a result of your experience in im- 
proving (or building) your house, what advice 
would you give other farm families who wish 
to improve their houses?” Their replies pro- 
vide valuable suggestions for items to include 
in a housing program. 


As to Planning 


Fifteen families emphasized the importance 
of planning. One man said: “Plan every- 
thing you hope to do at one time even though 
you probably won’t get it all done for several 
years.” Several suggested that it was a good 
idea to see what other families had done in 
order to profit by their experience. 


As to Methods of Getting Materials 


A few families had some advice to give pro- 
spective builders when they go into market to 
buy. One man said: ‘Tell them to shop 
around for materials so that they will know 
where to find the best values at the lowest 
price.” Another person advised families not 
to buy the first lighting fixtures shown them 
but to take their time in selecting such items 
in order to be sure to get what is really wanted. 


As to Getting Work Done 


Families were asked if they had any sug- 
gestions to pass on to others as to methods of 
getting the work done. Five emphasized the 
importance of employing competent, exper- 
ienced workmen and the need for close super- 
vision of paid workers if a good job was to be 
obtained. One family that had done quite 
extensive remodeling and had been very well 
pleased with the outcome urged families to hire 
a first-class ‘‘boss carpenter” to take charge of 
the work and hire the other workers. 


As to Financing Improvements 


Fifteen families offered advice as to methods 
of paying for improvements. Three were 
emphatic in stating that farm families would 
do well to delay making housing improvements 
until they could pay cash for them. Fortu- 
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nately better farm incomesof recent years have 
made it possible for them and many other rela- 
tively young families to clear up existing in- 
debtedness on the farm and at the same time 
accumulate sufficient savings to improve their 
houses. Twelve are of the opinion that it is 
all right to go in debt for house improvements 
provided families can see their way clear to pay 
the debt before too long a time. They favor 
families’ having improved housing while they 
are still young enough to enjoy it. 


Some Observations 


The initiative and resourcefulness displayed 
by these families and the really remarkable re- 
sults achieved by several stand out in this 
study. When a man builds or remodels a 
house in a city and installs a kitchen sink and a 
bathroom, all he has to do is to connect with 
the city water system and the city sewage sys- 
tem. The farmer must drill his own well, lay 
the pipes, install his own pressure system, and 
install a septic tank to take care of the waste. 
The extension of electricity to rural areas has 
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simplified the whole process, but even now it is 
no simple task. It is probable that before they 
started to install modern conveniences in their 
houses these Ohio farm families had already 
mastered some of the intricacies since most of 
them had already modernized their dairy barns 
in order to meet requirements for the produc- 
tion of grade A milk. 

It was evident that some of the families had 
“let themselves go” in remodeling the kitchen. 
In a number of instances the kitchen was easily 
the most attractive room in the house. Ex- 
penditures for this one room had run into sev- 
eral hundred dollars. If funds are sufficient 
to warrant this outlay and at the same time 
make other improvements, all well and good. 
But if this is not the case the question might 
well be raised as to whether more time spent 
at the outset on over-all planning might not 
have resulted in a decision to purchase less 
expensive equipment and other furnishings for 
the kitchen and thus be able to give more con- 
sideration to greatly-to-be-desired improve- 
ments in other areas of the house. 


Announcing Evaporated Milk Association Fellows for 1947-48 


LoRAINE MYERS 


Ruta L. PIKE 


Two 1947-48 grants of $750 each, made available by the Evaporated Milk 
Association, are announced by the AHEA Fellowship Awards Committee. 
Both recipients will continue studies toward their PhD degrees—Miss Myers 
at the State University of Iowa on the relation of thiamine to diabetic con- 
ditions and Miss Pike at the University of Chicago on the effect on offspring 


of tryptophane restriction. 
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Findings of a Diet Survey 


RUTH L. PIKE, ALICE MILSOM, DOROTHEA RUTH, 


and MADELYN TOMASSETTI 


Miss Pike, assistant professor of home economics at The Pennsylvania 
State College, collaborated with three graduate students in making this 
study—Miss Milsom, now teaching at Cooper Township High School in 
Pennsylvania; Miss Ruth, now teaching at the University of Tennessee; 
and Miss Tomassetti, now teaching at Mt. Mercy College in Pittsburgh. 


LUCTUATING prices influence the 

buying capacity of a fixed budget. 
To determine the adequacy of food allowances 
to meet their nutritional needs, a survey was 
made among families receiving public assist- 
ance in Blair County, Pennsylvania. 

Ten families with sufficient intelligence to 
keep the records required and a willingness 
to co-operate were chosen. Each family 
was asked to keep grocery receipts showing 
quantity and cost of food and the purchase 
date. Families were visited weekly during 
December 1945; food records were collected 
for the previous week; the general trend of 
the menus was ascertained; and other informa- 
tion considered pertinent, such as _ illness, 
incapacities, and food habits, was noted. 

When the study began, prices of food were 
obtained at supermarkets in the area. And 
in order to determine whether or not adequate 
diets could be planned for family groups within 
the limits of the food grant, three dietaries for 
a week were planned, based on these prices. 
The dietaries were checked against the nu- 
tritional allowances of the National Research 
Council and the low-cost food plan proposed 
by the USDA. Dietaries were set up for 
families of two, five, and eight persons. 

Each family’s food purchases for the week, 
as shown by the records collected, were 
computed to ascertain nutritive values. The 
short method of dietary analysis devised by 
Donelson and Leichsenring [Journal of the 
American Dietetic Association 21 (1945), pp. 
440-442] was used. Foods purchased in 
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larger amcunts than needed for one week were 
divided equally for the amount of time re- 
quired for consumption, e.g., if a purchase of 
potatoes lasted three weeks, food value and 
cost were divided equally among three weeks. 

The survey showed that: 

Eighty per cent of the families exceeded 
their food allowance, indicating that money 
allotted for other purposes was used for food. 

Families of less than 4 and more than 8 had 
the most difficulty in meeting their nutritional 
needs on the grant allowed. Small families 
had too small a sum of money to enable them 
to make wise purchases. In families of 8 or 
more, the homemakers’ added responsibilities 
made it difficult for them to efficiently manage 
their time and money. 

All families received an adequate amount 
of protein in their diets, but it was supplied 
chiefly by cereal grains and legumes. Sixty 
per cent of the diets were deficient in calories 
and in ascorbic acid, and 70 per cent were 
deficient in calcium. Deficiencies in other 
nutrients were less apparent. 

Adequacy of the grant was influenced by 
the managerial ability and knowledge of the 
person in charge (usually the mother), avail- 
ability of foods, and fluctuation of prices. 
Only one out of ten families followed any pre- 
arranged plan for the purchase and use of 
foods. Limited or no knowledge of good 
marketing practices was apparent. 

Because data were collected in December, 
the effect of the season on availability of foods 
had to be considered. This year (1945) was 
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a poor harvest year for fruits; hence, their sumer. Finding the “best buy for his money” 
scarcity and high price placed them beyond depended upon the prudence of the purchaser 
the reach of very low income groups. How- and the proximity of good sources of supply. 
ever, canned vegetables were available in suffi- If the homemaker had sufficient knowledge 
cient quantities. of food purchasing and meal planning, she 


TABLE 1 


Average daily food intake of selected families receiving public assistance in Blair County, Pennsylvania, for 
December 1945 in per cent of recommended allowance 


| | | | 
FAMILY at | CALORIES PROTEIN | CALCIUM IRON | VITAMIN A THIAMINE | RIBOFLAVIN NIACIN “me 
per cent percent | percent percent per cent per cent per cent per cent ‘per cent 
1440-A 1 114 108 112 102. = 205 79 110 84 133 
2188-A 1 86 112 246 63 96 153 305 112 11 
4356-D * 91 113 66 118 97 108 93 110 34 
10349-A 2 109 164 148 76 134 127 77 
K-17702 2 | 9 «118 «=| 62 | 114 182 | 109 104 175 109 
1993-C 4 91 141 70~—s| ‘151 268 120 123 113 104 
K-20916 4 81 109 55 | 107 137 93 78 121 120 
20198-C 6 77 107 53 97 72 73 80 106 57 
K-7409 8 112 121 81 140 101 137 110 124 68 
(21149C) | 
(20870C) 10 118 120 74 105 174 93 106 96 56 
TABLE 2 
Average weekly food cost of selected families in Blair County, Pennsylvania, in per cent of food grant 
roune | | | | 2S | 
| mo? 
| | per cent A Pe percent per cent per cent 
1440-A 1 $12.00 | $15.33 | 121 | 105 | 140 | 139 136 129 
2188-A | 1 $13.00 $18.22 142 142 | 142 | 142 126 140 
4356-D | 2 $23.00 $26.04 | 102 | 144 | 37 | 123 185 113 
10349-A 2 $23.00 $29.61 73 175 | 8&8 159 57 128 
K-17702 2 $22.00 $23.60 81 | 130 | 117 98 79 104 
1993-C | 4 $42.25 $48.81 | 108 133 | 93 126 34 115 
K-20916 | 4 $42.25 $47 .90 | 87 100 110 135 113 | 108 
20198-C | 6 $65.00 $62.79 | 84 77 «| «96 102 56 96 
K-7409 8 $77.25 $74.57 | 81 140 | 122 | 101 | 101 | 98 
(21149C) | 
(20870C) | 10 $93.75 $105.89 86 105 101 134 57 } 112 


Prices on staple products were standardized; could, as proved by the sample dietaries, 
but prices of fruits, vegetables, meats, and eggs _ provide her family with food that would satisfy 
fluctuated according to supply. Prices differed its nutritional needs within the limits of the 
markedly according to size and location of the grant. However, findings showed that nu- 
store. Eggs, for example, ranged in price  tritional needs were not met. It was therefore 
from 50 cents to 72 cents per dozen. Large, recommended that food allowances be in- 
self-service chain stores offered the lowest creased to alleviate difficulties of meal plan- 
prices but were often inaccessible to the con- ning due to higher food costs. 
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The AHEA Saga—Part LX 


KETURAH E. BALDWIN 


A continuation of the collection of historical information about the Asso- 
ciation begun by Miss Baldwin in April 1946 is presented herewith. 


HE Association has attempted to 
touch many areas which demand remedial 
action, but perhaps it has come nearer to em- 
bracing four. One of these, consumer inter- 
ests, was historized in May. The other three 
are briefed in this issue. 


Legislation 


Upon the minutes of the final session of 
AHEA’s organization meeting (1908-09) was 
spread the report of the committee on legisla- 
tion (appointed at an earlier session): 


Resolved: that this Committee heartily com- 
mends the general provisions of House of Repre- 
sentatives Bill, 18402, known as the ‘‘Davis Bill,” 
for its attempt at equalization and extension of 
educational opportunities in agriculture, mechanic 
arts and home economics throughout the land, 
and urges that the active influence of the American 
Home Economics Association be directed toward 
the enactment of some measure looking to the 
carrying out of such provisions. 

Resolved: that the experimentation and research 
work in nutrition by the Department of Agriculture 
receive the encouragement and endorsement of 
this Association, and that liberal provision be 
urged for the publication of bulletins reporting 
such work. 


The legislative committee in 1910 called 
attention to a proposal of the U. S. Bureau 
of Education to provide on its staff a specialist 
in education for housekeeping and commented 
that it was “surely the duty of the AHEA 
to further suitable federal enactments.” Sup- 
port was voted to a bill appropriating funds 
for “teaching home economics and mechanic 
arts.” 

Thus was shown in its initial official acts 
one of the essential duties of the AHEA if 
it was to justify its existence. 
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As time passed, each year saw the Associa- 
tion (through its legislative committee or by 
resolutions and recommendations adopted at 
the annual meeting) giving the go sign to its 
members for active interest in or support of 
legislative measures that would further home 
economics education and research in schools, 
in extension work, and other government 
agencies; correct or improve child labor prac- 
tices; promote maternal and child welfare; 
establish public health measures; correct 
adulteration of food and textiles; provide for 
informative labeling and prevent misbranding 
of merchandise; promote other measures for 
the protection of the consumer; provide school 
lunches; further nutrition investigations and 
research in other fields of home economics; 
improve housing and living conditions. 

A comprehensive view of the developed legis- 
lative program is given by the report submitted 
and the recommendations adopted at the 
annual meeting in 1946. To quote in part: 


In accordance with the basic program of the 
AHEA, the Association during the past year sup- 
ported legislation which benefited the family, 
protected the consumer, increased efficiency in 
buying, insured fair distribution at reasonable cost, 
extended benefits of social security, equalized 
educational opportunity, and reduced the cost of 
decent housing. 

This support was given in appearances by AHEA 
members and representatives from the head- 
quarters staff before Congressional committees, 
in statements filed for the record, and in con- 
ferences with other interested organizations which 
resulted in joint action. 


The legislative committee recommends that 
the AHEA support (in 1946-47) the following 
basic program: 
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1. Appropriations which will 
BHNHE to develop its program 

2. Activities of other federal agencies which 
bear directly on family welfare or fall in the field 
of home economics: the Women’s Bureau; the 
Children’s Bureau; the U. S. Office of Education, 
especially the home economics education service; 
experiment station research in home economics; 
extension service in home economics; the home 
management program of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration [now Farmers Home Administration] 

3. Programs for consumer protection in such 
government agencies as the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Trade Commission, the 
antitrust division of the Department of Justice 

4, Legislation to protect children and safeguard 
maternal health and to secure for families ade- 
quate medical and hospital care 

5. Legislation to provide nutrition education and 
trained personnel in the school lunch program 

6. Legislation to increase efficiency in the buying 
of consumer goods 

7. Legislation to prevent increases in the cost 
of living and insure fair distribution of scarce 
commodities 

8. Legislation to extend present social security 
benefits to families not now covered and to extend 
coverage to risks not now included 

9. Legislation to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities in all parts of the nation through federal 
aid and to make home economics education more 
widely available 

10. Legislation to reduce the cost of housing; 
to put decent, sanitary homes within the reach 
of lower income groups; and to carry on research 
in housing 

11. Legislation to facilitate the international 
exchange of students 


enable’ the 


The Association has activated its legislative 
program through its national committee and 
state representatives; through co-operation 
with other organizations, especially the Wom- 
en’s Joint Congressional Committee; through 
representatives attending hearings on bills 
that came within the scope of the adopted cur- 
rent program. 


Educational Standards in Home Economics 


Scarcely is there a noun that appears more 
frequently on the pages of AHEA history than 
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the word “standards.” Its early spearhead 
dented the educational bulwark with a com- 
mittee instructed in 1910 to investigate courses 
in agricultural colleges, one in 1912 to look 
into college entrance requirements in home 
economics, and later, standards for all home 
economics courses. Zigzagging from one facet 
to another, the same quest appeared down the 
date linesas: reorganization of secondary schoo! 
courses in home economics; state supervision 
of home economics; content of normal schoo! 
courses; standardization of college courses. 

These various facets refracted the idea to 
accreditation and drew in with it standards 
for AHEA membership. 

In the printed record it is noted that the 
committee on standards for home economics 
institutions found (1921) ‘that the American 
Council on Education planned to formulate a 
common statement of standards for higher 
educational institutions.’”” The committee 
waited for American Council on Education 
action but learned that no work was to be done 
that would produce the results that the 
Association needed. 

Resolutions passed at the annual meeting 
(1923) read in part: 


Resolved: that a specific plan of work be de 
vised by this Association for co-operation with 
administrative officers of our schools and colleges, 
supervisors, social agencies, and the public at 
large which will insure their sympathetic under- 
standing and appreciation of the fact that home 
economics would contribute not merely to high 
standards of housekeeping but also to enriched 
homemaking and to better living ideals for every 
individual. 

Resolved: that the Association appoint a commit- 
tee to work in co-operation with the accrediting 
agencies generally recognized among colleges and 
universities to take whatever action is possible 
to define and apply just and consistent standards 
of credit for home economics courses and degrees. 


The education section was asked (1925) to 
“consult with the college entrance examination 
board in regard to listing home economics 
courses among those to which credit is given 
for entrance to college.” 
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The AHEA Saga—Part IX 


The committee on standards of home eco- 
nomics in colleges was requested (1927) to 
“keep in touch with work being done by the 
Land Grant College Survey and the possible 
survey of other colleges.” 

A committee was appointed (1932) to “‘con- 
sider the place given home economics by recog- 
nized agencies for accrediting colleges and 
universities.” 

A membership standards committee ap- 
peared in the list in 1923, disappeared and re- 
appeared at intervals under different names, 
but always with the thought of setting up 
qualifications for membership together with 
some yardstick for measuring the training or 
experience of the candidate. A statement of 
membership qualifications incorporated into 
the by-laws in 1940 used a yardstick that had 
a notch of unknown value. 

This unknown value, “‘a college degree,” 
led the credentials committee to recommend 
in 1941 that AHEA use the list of colleges in 
“Accredited Higher Institutions,” Bulletin 16 
(1938) of the Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior, and that the Associa- 
tion make a study of problems in accreditation. 
Clara Brown was awarded the Ellen H. Rich- 
ards fellowship for 1942-43 to make a study 
that would be a step toward the desired end. 
The result of her study appeared as Home 
Economics in Liberal Arts Colleges, a publica- 
tion sponsored by AHEA and The North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

The membership standards committee, after 
some preliminary soundings during 1945-46, 
decided for 1946-47 to plumb the depths, 
implemented by a special appropriation from 
AHEA and a grant from the General Educa- 
tion Board. As more indicative of their job, 
they chose to call themselves the committee 
on criteria for evaluating college programs of 
home economics. The chairman, Gladys Bran- 
egan, in a progress report stated that the 
purpose of the study was “not to accredit 
colleges but to develop criteria which will 
enable any school to evaluate its home econom- 
ics practices.” The mechanics of the study 
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included: workshops in which the committee 
met with technical consultants and representa- 
tives from other professional groups and ac- 
crediting agencies and correspondence with 
and visits to representative types of univer- 
sities and colleges in various geographic areas. 

Results of this study are not yet in the cate- 
gory of history. 


Child Development and Family Relationships 


Although “the child” was in the sub- 
conscious of all the Association’s thought, he 
scarcely received lip service in the organiza- 
tional scheme before the 1920's. 

A definite program in child development 
and parent education was given impetus by a 
grant from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial in 1926. 

Announcement of a second Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller grant in 1927 made the Associa- 
tion custodian of funds for a Washington 
(D. C.) Center for Child Study and Parent 
Education. A fund of $80,000 (of which 
$5,000 was for equipment) was made available 
in January 1928 for a 3-year co-operative 
project to be planned by the AHEA, American 
Association of University Women, George 
Washington University, University of Mary- 
land, National Research Council, U. S. Bureau 
of Education, U.S. Bureau of Home Economics, 
and U. S. Public Health Service. The original 
grant was augmented by $25,000 in December 
1930 to continue the Center through June 
1933, but the Association’s active connection 
with the Center terminated in 1932. 

The Center provided for a nursery school, 
for courses in child behavior, for research 
in various aspects of the general problem, and 
for contact with other important agencies 
interested in home economics education. 

The 1926 grant was made to the Association 
under these terms: 


An appropriation is made of $10,000 for 1926 
and $8,000 for each of the three following years to 
enable your Association to make a study of the 
more significant experiments and new develop- 
ments in home economics education, particularly 
with respect to the study of child care and the 
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education of parents. These funds are provided 
for the initial study during 1926 and for the 
maintenance of a consulting and advisory service 
in your Washington office for the three following 
years so that the experience and knowledge gained 
by the investigator making the study can be made 
available for the guidance and help of institutions 
throughout the country. 


Anna E. Richardson was chosen as the field 
worker, and an advisory committee planned 
procedures for her guidance. A survey of 
courses was made, a consultation service set 
up, co-operation with other organizations 
established, a study ef available material made, 
and reports prepared for publication. Pro- 
vision for continuation of the work for 5 years 
more came in the form of a $50,000 extension 
of the grant in 1929, Co-operative studies 
were carried out with the Bureau of Home 
Economics and with research workers financed 
by Phi Upsilon Omicron and Omicron Nu. 
The field worker also served on committees 
of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Prctection. 

The sudden death of Miss Richardson in 
February 1931 gave pause to the progress of 
this work, but it again moved forward when 
Esther McGinnis took the helm in August. 
Another break came the following year with 
the departure of Miss McGinnis. The threads 
were picked up by Lemo T. Dennis and a new 
fabric woven by her during 1932-35. 

Not for burial in the files were the reported 
results of the studies, surveys, and conferences 
of these three field workers. To let home 
economists and the public share the results 
of this work, part of the grant was used to 
issue and place on sale these publications: 

Child Development and Parental Education 
in Home Economics, A Survey of Schools and 
Colleges by Anna E. Richardson—1928 

Home Economics and Education for Family 
Life by Esther McGinnis—1932 

Living Together in the Family by Lemo T. 
Dennis—1934 

Teaching Family Relationships in the High 
School by Lemo Dennis Rockwood—1935 
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Pictures of Family Life was published in 
1935 with Association funds, but its content 
was material compiled by a committee of the 
division on the family and its relationships and 
edited by Lemo Dennis Rockwood and Marion 
H. Steele. 

At the expiration of the grant in 1935, Mrs. 
Rockwood joined the home economics faculty 
at Cornell University. The material assets 
left to the Association were a supply of books 
to be sold and a bank balance of $3,056. It 
was decided to use the money for the continu- 
ation of some form of work in child develop- 
ment and for further printing of books. Prof- 
its from the sale of books were to help finance 
the work. 

An informational service to include prepar- 
ing a bibliography and assembling an exhibit 
of publications in child development and 
parent education was arranged for, and Mrs 
Rebecca Sholley Gifford was engaged in Sep- 
tember 1935 as a part-time worker. She was 
succeeded by Mrs. Grace Powers Hudson in 
January 1936. It became part of Mrs. Hud- 
son’s work to prepare material for the Famil) 
Life Education Service (mimeographed releases 
issued 4 to 6 times a year). This service was 
continued by Mrs. Bernice K. Finn, who suc- 
ceeded Mrs. Hudson in 1939 and _ served 
through June 1941, when the Family Lif: 
Education Service was discontinued, not be- 
cause of lack of interest in this field but be- 
cause the Association felt that its role in child 
development and family relationships might 
be carried by its other publications and by its 
regular program of work, part of which had 
been effectuated through the years by what 
was first a department of child development 
and parental education and then a division of 
family relations and child development. To 
provide for the extension of the good work 
begun in the issuance of Living Together in th 
Family (25,000 copies of which had _ been 
printed and sold between 1934 and 1943) 
the Association engaged Mrs. Mildred Weigley 
Wood to revise the book, and in 1946 the new 
edition appeared enlarged and illustrated but 
carrying the old title. 
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Home Canning Research Reported 


Participants in this research project are all staff members of the U.S. 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics—Gladys Gilpin, 
who is food specialist; Esther L. Batchelder, head of the food and nutri- 
tion division; Katherine Taube, household equipment specialist; and 
Lenore E. Sater, head of the housing and household equipment division. 


Vegetable Prebaration 
and Yield 


GLADYS L. GILPIN and 
ESTHER L. BATCHELDER 


Lack of uniform procedures and varying 
recommendations as to safe processing times 
for low-acid foods have presented unanswered 
questions to persons canning at home and to 
those responsible for instructing home canners. 
Procedures recommended for the low-acid 
foods have frequently been criticized as yield- 
ing products of inferior quality due to over- 
processing. The Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics published last November 
revised processes for 12 low-acid vegetables 
and 3 kinds of meat (“Home Canning Processes 
for Low-Acid Foods Developed on the Basis 
of Heat Penetration and Inoculated Packs,” 
by E. W. Toreprer, H. ReyNno.ps, G. 
K. Taupe. USDA Tech. Bull. No. 930). 
Presented here are some aspects of the research 
not given in the bulletin. These include 
techniques for preparing and packing the food 
and data on yields. In setting up the food 
laboratory work for process determinations, 
basic aims were (1) to select preparation and 
packing methods likely to be convenient to 
the homemaker and to give nutritious and 
palatable products, (2) to adapt these methods 
and equipment to laboratory requirements, 
and (3) to determine yields as a basis for esti- 
mating amounts of vegetables needed. 


Preparation and Packing Methods 


Preliminary studies were made to determine 
details of preparation and packing. Each 
food was prepared in several ways, then 
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packed, processed, and judged for palatability. 
Criteria for selecting procedures were palata- 
bility and practicability. 

The standard for filling containers for the 
processing study was based on the belief that 
a large proportion of solid to liquid is desirable 
for canned vegetables. Large pieces like 
sweet potatoes and whole okra were filled into 
the jars individually; cut vegetables were 
loosely packed by spoonfuls to the recom- 
mended head space and barely covered with 
liquid. Cooking liquid was used in packing 
except when its use resulted in poor palata- 
bility. 

Specific changes in directions previously 
published by the Bureau are not given here, 
only a brief summary for some of the foods 
studied. 

Beets. Beets were sorted into three sizes 
2-, 2}-, 3-inch or greater diameter). The 
smallest beets were canned whole; larger ones, 
cut in various ways—quartered, sliced, diced. 
Raw, peeled beets were precooked 10 minutes 
in water to cover and were packed in the cook- 
ing liquid. Unpeeled beets were cooked in 
water to cover until their skins slipped—15, 
20, and 25 minutes for small, medium, and 
large beets, respectively. They were then 
skinned and quartered, sliced, diced, or left 
whole, packed in jars, and covered with boil- 
ing water. Color was retained most satis- 
factorily when beets were precooked before 
skinning; sliced beets were economical of jar 
space. 

Corn. For whole-kernel corn, kernels were 
cut from the cob about two thirds the dis- 
tance down the kernel; for cream-style corn 
only about half the kernel was cut off and the 
cob was scraped. Cooking tests were made to 
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compare the effect of two proportions (one 
half and one third by measure) of water to corn 
and of two precooking times (just to the boil- 
ing point or boiled for 5 minutes). Little 
difference in palatability was found in canned 
corn when precooked with the two proportions 
of water. Canned corn precooked just to the 
boiling point was better in flavor than that 
boiled for 5 minutes. For the final work for 
both whole-kernel and cream-style corn twice 
as much corn as water was used and the mix- 
ture was heated to the boiling point. 

Okra. Whole pods and one-inch pieces 
were precooked for 1-minute and 5-minute 
periods in boiling water to cover. Both 
types proved palatable. A 1-minute precook 
resulted in a better product than a 5-minute 
precook. The precooking liquid had a gluey 
consistency and was somewhat gritty and 
strong flavored. Processing studies were made 
on whole pods and on 1-inch pieces. In both 
cases a i-minute precook and boiling water 
pack were used. 

Pumpkin. Tests were made on_ both 
strained pumpkin and 1-inch cubes. For 
strained pumpkin, cubes were steamed until 
tender (about 25 minutes), put through a food 
mill, reheated to 91°C (196° F), and packed 
hot. Low heat and constant stirring were 
necessary to prevent scorching during re- 
heating of strained pumpkin. For canned 
cubes, the raw pieces were barely covered with 
boiling water, brought to the boiling point, 
and packed in the cooking liquid. Canned 
strained pumpkin was thicker and more con- 
centrated in flavor than canned cubes of pump- 
kin, hence, more desirable for use in pies. 
Processes were developed for both packs, 
however, because preparation in cubes takes 
less time. 

Sweet potatoes. Similar sizes were cooked 
together until skins were loosened, 20 to 30 
minutes. Both boiling and steaming methods 
were tried and proved equally satisfactory 
from the palatability standpoint. For a wet 
pack the sweet potatoes were fitted into the 
jars without pressing and were covered with 
boiling water. A new development was a dry 
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pack prepared by pressing the sweet potatoes 
down until they filled the spaces. No liquid 
was added. The flavor of this pack was more 
concentrated than that of the wet pack and 
was preferred by several judges. Wet-pack 
sweet potatoes retained their shape better 
than those packed dry. Processing studies 
were made with both wet and dry packs. 


Edible portion and refuse resulting from preparation 
for home canning of vegetables purchased 


wholesale 

VEGETABLE = | 5 
se Nature 

pounds pounds | 
Beans, lima 295 | 94 | Pods 69 
Beets, without | 148 116 | Skins, root and stem 18 

tops | ends 
Corn 837 218 | Husks, cobs, culls (74 
Okra 193 | 149 | Stemends, culls 28 
Pumpkin | 632 | 394 | Rind, seeds (36 
Squash,summer | 170 | 144 | Stem ends, necks 13 
Sweet potatoes 446 355 Parings 20 


Adaptation to Laboratory Requirements 


For each canner load packed, several pans 
of precooked food were required. Food was 
cooked at intervals so that as soon as one pan 
was emptied another was ready. To produce 
comparable samples for heat penetration, 
palatability, nutritive value, and spoilage 
tests, differences among jars were minimized 
by using packing procedures differing slightly 
from that ordinarily used by homemakers. 
Food from each pan was divided by putting 
a spoonful into every jar consecutively until 
that lot was used. Since more time was re- 
quired for packing this way, experimental jars 
were kept in pans containing about an inch of 
warm water to make packing temperatures 
more nearly comparable to those in the home 
when one jar is filled at a time. 

Processing was done in a home type pressure 
canner fitted with thermocouples for register- 
ing canner temperatures and internal tempera- 
tures of jars. To facilitate the work and to 
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Home Canning Research Reported 


minimize the effect of the variable introduced 
by different workers doing a task, laboratory 
work was done on an assembly line basis, 
with one worker doing the same tasks for each 
canner load prepared. Standardization of 
equipment, work detail, and procedures re- 
duced differences between containers of food 
and between canner loads. More than 4,000 
containers of food were prepared. 


Yields and Refuse 


Home techniques and equipment were used 
and many pounds of each vegetable were pre- 
pared. Data on yields and kinds and amounts 
of refuse are reported in the table. Produce 
was purchased wholesale and was of average 
to good quality. More culling was probably 
necessary for such market for produce and 
canning than would have been needed for 
cooking. In general, refuse was in the form 
of skins, seeds, and stem ends. 

Comparable data from the work in freezing, 
cooking, dehydration, recipes, school 
lunch will probably be brought together to 
give more comprehensive average figures on 
yields. 


Performance of Pressure 
Canners 


KATHERINE TAUBE 
and LENORE E. SATER 


Since the principle of cooking at tempera- 
tures higher than can be obtained in the open 
kettle is especially adapted to food preserva- 
tion, the pressure canner has become an in- 
dispensable household item for the safe proc- 
essing of low-acid foods. 

The homemaker, although interested in 
material used in its construction and features 
that affect its convenience in use, is most 
concerned with over-all performance of the 
canner. 

This study was made to determine whether 
the material, design, and size of pressure 
canners influence the heating and cooling 
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times sufficiently to affect sterilization of foods 
in glass jars and therefore necessitate modify- 
ing processing periods for canning in different 
canners. 

Nine canners, considered representative 
in performance of those generally in use for 
home canning, were included in the study. 
Two canner kettles were made of porcelain 
enamel on steel; one was of pressed aluminum; 
and the other six were of cast aluminum. 
Canners varied in weight from 11 to 20 pounds 
and in total volume from 17 to 31 quarts. 
The smallest canner was not the lightest, nor 
was the largest the heaviest. Each canner 
had a capacity of at least one tier of 7 quart 
jars; the largest canner held a second tier of 
quarts. Some were large enough for two 
tiers of pints. 

The canners were tested with different 
loads, and at least three replicates were made 
for each canner under each load condition. A 
series of tests was made with only water in 
the canners at depths of 13 inches, 3 inches, 
and the depth resulting when one tier of quart 
jars was covered to shoulder height. With 
water to jar-shoulder height another series of 
tests was made with seven quart jars of water, 
with four quart jars of green beans and three 
of water, and with four quart jars of mashed 
pumpkin and three of water. Rates of heat 
penetration into jars of food and water, tem- 
perature changes within canners, and heating 
and cooling times of the loaded canners were 
determined. A 2,000-watt electric unit was 
used under controlled conditions as a heat 
source. 

Process values (expressions of the sterilizing 
efficiencies of specified processing periods) 
were calculated from the heat penetration 
data by the methods outlined in USDA Tech. 
Bull. No. 930, ‘Home Canning Processes for 
Low-Acid Foods.’ In each canner, values 
were determined for the 25-minute process 
at 240° F for green beans, a fast-heating prod- 
uct, and for the 80-minute process at 240° F 
for mashed pumpkin, a slow-heating product. 

With only water in the canners, heating and 
cooling times for each canner varied consist- 
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ently with the load; the times increased as the 
amount of water was increased. However, 
when a load of filled jars was introduced, the 
order of heating and cooling was not the same, 
showing that data on heating and cooling times 
of canners are not in themselves sufficient basis 
for judging performance. 

The mean processing values and_ their 
standard errors as determined for green beans 
and pumpkin processed in the different canners 
are given in the accompanying table. Aver- 


Processing values for green beans and mashed pumpkin 
processed at 240° F in nine steam pressure canners 


CANNER NUMBER OF DE- AVERAGE PRO STANDARD 
NUMBER TERMINATIONS ESSING VALUE ERROR 
Green beans 
1 15 6.65 0.226 
2 18 8.95 0.202 
3 12 7.81 0.194 
4 12 7.20 0.199 
5 12 7.65 0.148 
6 16 7.70 0.222 
7 12 6.59 0.221 
8 14 7.58 0.265 
9 12 7.61 0.340 
Pumpkin 

1 12 7.57 0.562 
2 12 7.13 0.610 
3 12 7.31 0.722 
4 12 &.99 0.827 
5 12 5.98 0.234 
6 12 6.21 0.543 
7 8 7.43 1.378 
8 12 8.18 0.821 
9 11 7 


12 0.472 


age process values determined for both products 
in every canner studied were greater than 5.0, 
which was the minimum value employed in 
determining the processing time for both green 
beans and pumpkin in published data from our 
laboratories, 

A variance analysis of the data for the 
green beans processed in the different canners 
showed significant variation among the means. 
By applying “Student’s” ¢-test for comparison 
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of individual means, significant differences 
were found to exist between the means of the 
processing values for green beans in canner 
2 (the highest value) and all the other canners; 
between canner 7 (the lowest value) and all 
but canners 1 and 4 (the next values in as- 
cending order); and between canner 1 and all 
but 4 and 7 (adjacent values). 

Data from processing of mashed pumpkin 
showed that over-all variance among means 
of process values obtained with the individual 
canners was not statistically significant. 

A comparison of two canners, 3 and 4, alike 
except that one kettle was made of porcelain 
enamel on steel and the other of aluminum, 
showed the enameled canner always slower to 
heat and faster to cool. The respective mean 
processing values for green beans and pumpkin 
in these two canners were not, however, signifi- 
cantly different. 

Results obtained show that the material 
used in the construction of canners may affect 
the operating characteristics but that differ- 
ences in sterilizing values resulting from the 
use of various canners were not great. In the 
canner which yielded the lowest mean process 
value for beans, data indicate that the chance 
of obtaining an individual process value lower 
than that on which process recommendations 
in Technical Bulletin No. 930 are based, is 
slight. With the mashed pumpkin, processing 
data exhibited somewhat greater variation. 

Conclusion: When processing times estab- 
lished by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics for green beans and pumpkin 
were used with nine different ordinary canners, 
resulting average sterilizing values were ade- 
quate. Chances of obtaining low individual 
values in those canners yielding the lowest 
process meafis are relatively slight. Censid- 
ering these factors and intrinsic safety factors 
in the processes now recommended for low- 
acid foods, it is concluded that these recom- 
mended times will give safe processes with any 
of the canners studied. ; 
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In Short... 


Oklahoma Aids GI Wives 


LENNA M, SAWYER 


Veterans Administration Regional Office 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


Eight essentials of living—health, housing, 
food, clothing, education, recreation, social 
contacts, and religion-—are included in the 
training program for veterans and wives of 
veterans in training in the Muskogee region of 
Oklahoma. If each rung of an eight-rung 
ladder symbelizes one of these essentials, then 
climbing to the top of the ladder may be de- 
pended upon to lift the veteran to economic 
security. 

Religion, social contacts, recreation, and ed- 
ucation are considered essential steps because 
they give material assistance in reaching 
objectives. Soul food, urgently needed, 
strengthens individual desire to provide body 
needs recognized as essentials. 

Thousands of young married veterans are 
making more rapid progress in their training 
because the wife is being trained in homemak- 
ing. Their planning is being done more care- 
fully, and more consistent progress is being 
shown. 

This training program was designed by Man- 
ager P. T. Lunquest and Seth Wilson, chief of 
the vocational rehabilitation and education 
division of the VA regional office. Mrs. Lenna 
M. Sawyer was chosen as training officer to 
head this program because of her 16 years of 
experience in extension work. In addition to 
having these duties she now serves as a field 
consultant, working with veterans’ families. 

To organize this program, the field consul- 
tant spent two months in the field visiting 
families of veterans in the Muskogee region 
In addition, she talked with representatives of 
the vocational agricultural training program, 
superintendents of schools, county agricultural 
and home demonstration agents, representa- 
tives of health and welfare departments, home 
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economics teachers, home service department 
directors of utility companies, Farmers Home 
Administration home supervisors, co-ordina- 
tors of veterans’ affairs on college and univer- 
sity campuses, college presidents, members of 
chambers of commerce, and newspaper edi- 
tors. Further, the field consultant conferred 
with officials of the Veterans Administration, 
especially those who supervise veterans in 
training on farms, in commerce, industry, and 
in institutions. She obtained pledges of co- 
operation and support from representatives of 
educational institutions and agencies and ser- 
vice organizations. To strengthen this plan, 
the training officer serves as a liaison officer 
or co-ordinator to keep the program in balance 
and in harmonious forward motion. 

In pioneering this field, long-time objectives 
are believed advisable since the Veterans Ad- 
ministration program, as set up by law, will of 
necessity last many years. Trends of the 
times will influence objectives since the pro- 
gram serves all families, four seasons of the 
year. 

Home demonstration agents are enrolling 
wives of veterans in rural or urban clubs or 
for home visits as rapidly as veterans enter 
training. In this way, home visits to the 
family are made and benefits of the home 
demonstration program realized. Home 
supervisors of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion are working closely with their clients on 
home accounts which all families of veterans 
enrolled in agriculture under the provisions of 
Public Laws 16 and 346 are asked to keep. 
These simple home accounts, if regularly and 
consistently kept, point the way to better 
planning, wiser spending, and more secure 
investments. 

School representatives and home demon- 
stration agents are working toward establish- 
ing nurseries. Northeastern A & M College 
at Miami, Oklahoma, has such a nursery with 
trained personnel. Southeastern Teachers 
College at Durant employs a trained nurse, 
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who visits families of veterans in training, and 
has included in its building plans a nursery and 
a community laundry for veterans’ families. 

Through family counseling the VA field con- 
sultant gives helpful direction in home planning 
for the production and conservation of food; 
meal planning; food preparation; selection and 
care of household equipment; general storage 
in the home; clothing the family with comfort- 
able, well-made clothing, appropriate for the 
use it will serve; home sanitation; home im- 
provement; and housing. 

Work is being done with families according 
to need and special interest. No one family 
program includes all objectives named. Guid- 
ance is given in selection of work done in the 
home as the training officer comes to know and 
understand the family. 

Ministers help by providing the veteran with 
a training program which will prepare him and 
his family to take their normal place in the 
affairs of the community. 

The Veterans Administration believes that 
in working with the wives of veterans while 
their husbands’ training is under way, the 
family will build with better understanding and 
a feeling of more security for the future. 


Morse Memorial Library 


MARGARET FEDDE 


Chairman, Eva Morse Memorial 
Library Committee, Nebraska 
Home Economics Association 


A memorial with the dynamic qualities of 
the person whom it would honor, a memorial 
to carry on the idea that had inspired her life, 
was the desire of friends of Mrs. Eva Morse, 
onetime supervisor of adult homemaking 
classes in Omaha and president of the Ne- 
braska Home Economics Association. After 
the death of Mrs. Morse in 1933 a committee 
from the Association and various Omaha 
groups, including teachers of adult education, 
studied ways of perpetuating her memory. 
Scholarships in the field of parent education, 
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student loan funds, and child guidance clinics 
were considered, always with the guiding 
thought that “anything which bears her name 
should be sound in principle, dignified in its 
manner of operation, and scientific in informa- 
tion.” 

After much deliberation the idea of a cir- 
culating library was adopted as the most 
suitable suggestion. Mrs. Morse’s love for 
books and her faith in reading as a vital force 
in the life of the individual and the community 
made a growing library of books on family 
relations and child development-—subjects to 
which she devoted her life of study and teach- 
ing—seem a most worthy memorial. 

Contributions from friends of Mrs. Morse 
were building up a fund while plans were 
maturing. In 1938 the Eva Morse Memorial 
Library was established with the purchase 
of the first group of books. Gifts to the fund 
from year to year have made possible the 
purchase of more than 130 books for the 
collection. 

In order that the Morse Library be avail- 
able to as many readers as possible it was 
planned to function through the Nebraska 
Library Commission. In a community where 
there is a library the borrower may receive 
any of the books through the local librarian, 
who secures them on inter-library loan from 
the Commission. In a community where 
there is no library the borrower may write 
directly to the Commission, and, by paying 
postage only, receive the books which are 
loaned for one month. 

Circulation of the books in many com- 
munities of the state indicates something of 
the usefulness of the Library. Farm women’s 
clubs studying problems of family life and 
child development have been frequent bor- 
rowers of books. Mothers seeking help in the 
guidance of adolescent children turn to the 
Morse Library as formerly they turned to 
Eva Morse herself. Thus in a living and 
growing memorial the influence of a fine 
teacher is extended through the years and into 
every part of the state which she served’and 
which cherishes her memory. 
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It’s a Good Idea! ... 


California HDA’s Recruit 


Contributor: CLARIBEL Nye, California Ex- 
tension Service. 

Why are there not enough girls graduating 
in home economics to fill the many excellent 
available positions? Why do girls who are 
planning to go to college not realize that it is 
one of the finest majors to contribute to the 
success of their home life, whether they marry 
during school days, immediately following 
graduation, or later? 

These questions, discussed at regional con- 
ferences of home demonstration agents in 
California, resulted in 190 talks which reached 
4,400 people and 74 individual conferences 
between the agents and mothers of high school 
girls or high school girls themselves who were 
seeking information on where to go to college 
and what courses to take. 

Groups reached included 4-H clubs, home 
economics clubs in high schools and other 
youth groups, service clubs, PTA groups, and 
women’s clubs. One agent reported speaking 
at a Home Economics Association Vocational 
Field Day in northern California. Another 
reported giving 10 talks to 4-H clubs, one to a 
high school group, and 15 talks to adult 
groups. Talks at junior colleges and the Uni- 
versity of California also were reported. 


Co-operation Creates Interest 


Contributors: Marton C. Benson, Director of 
Home Economics Education, Evansville 
Public Schools, Indiana. 

Several teachers in southwestern Indiana 
have helped to extend nutrition education 
below the high school level. In one school, 
homemaking students worked in groups to pre- 
pare demonstrations in nutrition for Grades 1 
and 2. One group told the story of milk to 
the children and demonstrated how cottage 
cheese and butter were made from milk. An- 
other group told about the value of vegetables 
and made a carrot elephant to illustrate the 


story. One student illustrated her nutrition 
lesson with colored drawings on the blackboard. 

Grade teachers capitalized on interest stimu- 
lated by these lessons to correlate the study of 
nutrition with regular classroom work. 

Girls in a child care class, concerned about 
the poor lunches selected by the children, de- 
cided to serve lunches for two weeks to chil- 
dren in the primary grades to help them im- 
prove their food habits. A survey of what was 
eaten at home was made and menus were 
planned to supplement the home diets. The 
girls discovered ways of getting children to try 
new foods and to improve their table manners, 
taught them why certain foods were good for 
them, learned how to cope with behavior prob- 
lems. 

Homemaking teachers, given a free period 
two or three times a week, may act as consult- 
ants to elementary teachers and may help them 
plan nutrition projects and locate illustrative 
material. 

A popular activity is that of having grade 
children prepare food in the homemaking 
laboratory under the supervision of girls in 
child development classes. 


Use Sewing Machine Drawers 


Contributor: Louise W. Wrnstow, Aycock 
High School, Hillsboro, North Carolina. 
We have seven sewing machines in our home 

economics department, each with four drawers. 

After using one drawer of each machine for 

attachments and machine supplies, the 21 

remaining served admirably for storing odd bits 

of equipment. Scissors go into one drawer, 
spools of thread into another, crocheting equip- 
ment into another, and so on. We find the 
drawers too short for rulers and unsatisfactory 
for bottles of ink but perfect for many other 
sewing-laboratory items. It is a storage sug- 
gestion we recommend. For us it has brought 
order out of chaos and freed much needed space 
on shelves and in desk drawers for other uses. 
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Comment ... 


Our UNESCO Interests 


The United States National Commission for 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization called a meeting in 
Philadelphia, March 24 to 26, 1947. Your 
official AHEA delegate to this meeting was 
asked to serve on a 7-member panel on funda- 
mental education. From 25 to 50 persons 
attended panel sessions. 

Fundamental education is something not 
very clearly understood by many persons. It 
was not very clearly understood by individuals 
attending the UNESCO meetings. Therefore, 
a brief explanation may be in order. 

The International UNESCO has adopted 
three major projects for 1947. 

The first project deals with rehabilitation 
and reconstruction in devastated areas with 
the understanding that UNESCO is not an 
educational UNRRA but that, in order to sup- 
port educational programs, it must take some 
responsibility for collecting and distributing 
funds for relief. This project includes funds 
for fellowships as well as for material supplies. 

The second project is a program of inter- 
national understanding which involves a plan 
of teacher exchanges, development of educa- 
tional centers, analyses of textbooks, and a 
program of international exchange of persons 
with emphasis on teacher training. 

The third project is that of fundamental 
education—a world-wide attack on illiteracy. 
The term illiteracy, as translated, does not 
limit education to teaching the tool subjects of 
reading and writing. Rather, it interprets 
education as an attack on ignorance in what- 
ever area it may occur. With this interpreta- 


tion all nations would have a program in 
fundamental education because all nations, as 
well as all people, have areas in which they lack 
information and, therefore, are ignorant. 
The very first project of the International 
UNESCO was a book on Fundamental Educa- 
tion—A Common Ground for All Peoples. The 


U. S. Commission recognized the need for a 
world-wide drive for literacy and included in 
the program the following: 

1. Better personal and community hygiene 
(diet, sleep, sanitation) 

2. Better agricultural methods (including 
handling of diverse products) 

3. Better-developed industry 

4. Better recreation 

5. Conservation and development of arts 
. Citizenship and political activity 

7. Some direction of reading (to include 
ideals of human co-operation, social and ethical 
ends) 

One of the first proposals of the UNESCO 
Secretariat in the Department of State was for 
a publication on fundamental education giving 
a method of attack. The procedure was to 
ask various people to write memorandums or 
reports on various parts of the world. The 
material was edited in London in August 1946. 
A bulletin with excerpts from the book was 
prepared for use at the Philadelphia meeting. 

The Commission plans to conduct a moun- 
tain and plains regional conference on 
UNESCO in Denver, Colorado, May 8 to 10, 
1947. 

The Chinese government and the Inter- 
national UNESCO are planning for a meeting 
in Nanking, China, June 2 to 14, 1947, and for 
a conference in Haiti later in the summer. 

The next general Conference of UNESCO 
will be held in Mexico City toward the end of 
1947.—Epna N. Wuite, The Merrill-Palmer 


School. 


Other AHEA Representatives 


Co-operation with agencies working in allied 
fields of interest is a basic concept of the 
AHEA. In April, the Association was repre- 
sented by Mrs. Louise J. Peet of Iowa State 


College at a conference of the Institute of 
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International Education in Chicago; by Mrs. 
Pauline Beery Mack of The Pennsylvania 
State College at the meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science in 
Philadelphia; and by Melva Bakkie of the 
American Red Cross at the National Con- 
ference for Co-operation in Health Education 
in Washington, D.C. In May, Marie Banks, 
New York state supervisor of home economics, 
represented AHEA at the meeting of the 
American Association for Adult Education at 
West Point. 


Progress on Evaluation 


Work is now in progress on the tabulation 
and analysis of data gathered by the 24 regional 
members of the AHEA committee on criteria 
for evaluating college programs of home eco- 
nomics. Dr. Ivol Spafford, author of Funda- 
mentals in Teaching Home Economics and A 
Functioning Program of Home Economics, is 
spending three months at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity while she directs this work. 

Under the direction of Chairman Gladys 
Branegan, members of the AHEA committee 
had visited (by April 1) all but two of the sixty 
colleges of the country which were selected as 
representative types granting degrees in home 
economics. Visits scheduled to two institu- 
tions were changed because of illness. 

During the last two weeks in August all 
regional committee members will meet at the 
University of Chicago. There, under the 
leadership of Dr. Ralph Tyler and Dr. Norman 
Burns of the University faculty, they will study 
and evaluate findings of the survey. 

This second workshop is made possible by a 
grant of $3,500 from the General Education 
Board. Says Dr. Branegan, ‘“‘This brings the 
total contribution of the Board up to $7,500 
and makes us very conscious of our obligation 
to produce really worth-while results for home 
economics.” 

It is expected that the work of this commit- 
tee will result in an evaluation of the present 
status and current plans for future improve- 
ments of 4-year undergraduate programs of 
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home economics in the United States. Such 
information should enable any school to evalu- 
ate its home economics practices. 


New Research Angles 


Something of the unplumbed possibilities of 
textile and clothing research may be further 
analyzed and reported soon as the result of a 
recent New York conference. Representatives 
of 14 educational institutions met at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, from March 10 
to 16, to explore the possibilities of undertaking 
research in textiles and clothing as related to 
economics, sociology, social psychology, and 
psychology. Thirty-four persons attended the 
conference, including 22 home economists and 
12 sociologists, psychologists, and economists. 
The conference, initiated by the home econom- 
ics section of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, was co-sponsored by 
the research committee of the textiles and 
clothing division of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

Check the October JourRNAL for further de- 
velopments in this field. 


Revised Handbook 


So rapidly did the first 5,000 copies of the 
Handbook of Food Preparation sell that already 
a revised edition has been printed. The termi- 
nology committee of the food and nutrition 
division of the AHEA, responsible for compil- 
ing the information in this booklet, is to be 
congratulated. 

The committee, headed by Elsie H. Dawson, 
has made a few additions, corrections, and 
alterations in putting out the new issue. If 
you are interested in making your copy 
harmonize with the revised publication, write 
headquarters for a mimeographed list of the 
changes. 

A copy of the revised Handbook of Food 
Preparation may be had for 50 cents by writing 
to the AHEA, 620 Mills Building, Washington 
6, D.C. 
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Association Business... 


Social Welfare and Public Health Department 


Activities of the social welfare and public health 
department have included helping families adjust 
to crowded housing, aiding servicemen in re-estab- 
lishing their homes, helping with normal nutrition 
and therapeutic diets, and assisting parents with 
child feeding and training. 

Programs for state and city group meetings cover 
a wide range of topics. Some state and some city 
groups have taken on long-range projects. Florida 
is preparing a low-cost clothing budget for state 
use; Minnesota is preparing a standard for low- 
cost family budgets; Missouri and Virginia have 
prepared state scrapbooks of helpful pamphlets on 
various phases of home economics for the use of 
social workers and schools of social work within 
their states. About 400 copies of the bibliography 
of the scrapbook materials have been requested. 

The Boston group had several discussions on 
recent developments in the field of nutrition. 
Marion Radke of the Research Center of Group 
Dynamics conducted three discussions of tech- 
niques in group dynamics. 

The New York City group had a varied pro- 
gram, including a talk on standards for low-cost 
clothing, with a tour of Macy’s standards and 
testing departments; a speech by Benjamin 
Spock on child feeding and problems during the 
first three years; a discussion of installment pur- 
chase of furniture by Jarvis McMahon of the Re- 
tail Furniture Dealers’ Association. 

The Cleveland program included a trip through 
a large milk distributor’s plant, a talk on personal 
budgeting, a demonstration of floral arrangements. 

Committees of the department have long-time 
plans with some progress being made each year. 
The committee on low-cost clothing has suggested 
clothing lists for adults and children, which are 
available from Chairman Dorothy Kimmel. 

The committee on household supplies has a sug- 
gested list of minimum household supplies and 
equipment for laundry and household cleaning, 
available from Chairman Mildred Neff. The 
registry committee has tried to locate all home 
economists and nutritionists eligible to affiliate 


Miss Preston, 
chairman of the 
social welfare 
and public health 
department 

of the AHEA, 
is home 
economist 

with the 
Family Service 
Association 


of Cleveland. 


FRANCES PRESTON 


with our department and AHEA. In some states 
only one or two persons were found eligible. 
However, through the co-operative efforts of 
state presidents we have state chairmen in all but 
7 states. Other committees are at work on 
minimum qualifications for home economists in 
social welfare. 

This department represented AHEA with a 
booth and a program at the National Conference 
of Social Work held in San Francisco in April. 
Ethel Maslansky, chairman of our program com- 
mittee, arranged joint meetings with the child care 
section, social case work section, and industrial 
and economic problems section. These meetings 
increased the awareness of the home economist’s 
contribution to the daily job of a social worker. 
The scrapbooks and bibliography of pamphlets 
on food, nutrition, family budgeting, child care, 
and clothing were of interest to social workers 
coming to the booth. 

Like other departments, we have felt a shortage 
of professionally trained people to carry on the 
many phases of this work. When _ projects 
progress slowly we remember part of the social 
worker’s creed written by Linton B. Swift, “I have 
faith in the ultimate capacity of the common 
man to advance toward higher goals.”-—-FRANCES 
Preston, Chairman. 
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Association Business 


College Club Department 


Miss Waite, who “8 
serves as “4 
adviser to the 
college club a 


department of 
the AHEA, is 
an associate 
professor of 
home economics 
at the 
University of 
isconsin. 


HELEN WAITE 


The college club department differs from other 
AHEA departments in that it deals with a three- 
fold personnel: college students, advisers, and 
members of the national advisory committee. The 
membership by clubs poses a problem when one 
tries to have the girls assume responsibility for de- 
partment activities. Rebecca Robison’s report 
tells what they are doing. 

Students and advisers agreed last June to con- 
tinue the province workshops for a time, but it was 
understood that in no way should the province 
opganizations hinder the development of strong 
state organizations. Most of the provinces have 
held a two-day workshop this year, but a few met 
for only one day. Each province has striven to 
contribute sufficient money to the International 
Scholarship Fund to provide for the AHEA’s share 
in at least one scholarship. 

It has been encouraging to have the objectives 
as set up in the national program of work carried 
through into the province, state, and local club 
programs. We are working together over the 
country. This is evidenced by the program re- 
ports sent in to the national chairman. Gladys 
Wyckoff, AHEA field secretary, has completed the 
revision of our college club handbook. 

Student delegates to the national meeting last 
June completed a program of work for the year 
which begins with pertinent Association problems 
and extends to “world affairs.” Such a program 
should be a continuous challenge to its members 
and help to promote better future members of the 
AHEA.—HELEN Watrte, Chairman, 


from Oregon 
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Miss Robison, 
student chair- 
man of the 
college club 
department 

of the American 
Home Economics 
Association, 

will be gradu- 
ated this June 


State College. 


REBECCA ROBISON 


Setting up the 1946-47 objectives of the college 
club department was a strengthening experience 
for the national student officers, and the develop- 
ment of those objectives throughout the year has 
been equally valuable to individual clubs. Mem- 
bers of our clubs have aimed to become more 
effective citizens of the nation and the world, to 
promote home economics as a profession, to edu- 
cate the public to recognize the value of home eco- 
nomics in everyday life, and to be better informed 
about our national organization. 

E: ch of the student officers assumed special re- 
sponsibilities. Secretary Delight Bullock of Mas- 
sachusetts State College promoted the affiliation of 
our clubs with the American Home Economics 
Association. Second Vice-chairman Lillian Nvdahl 
of North Dakota State College had charge of 
student contributions to the International Scholar- 
ship Fund, which on May 9 amounted to $1,200.69. 
First Vice-chairman Jane G. Smith of New Jersey 
College for Women and Chairman Rebecca 
Robison of Oregon State College served as co- 
chairmen of the program of work and directed its 
progress. 

Our clubs totaled 346 this year with 17,434 indi- 
vidual members. The amount contributed by 
clubs to the AHEA Headquarters Fund on May 9 
was $263.50. In April a copy of Colhecon, our 
club magazine, was distributed to each club mem- 
ber (previous distribution had been on the basis of 
15 or 20 copies toa club). We still have the Betty 
lamp as our emblem.—ReEBeEccA Rostson, Student 
Chairman. 
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New Books... . 


The Master Hand: A Study of the Origin and 
Meaning of Right and Left Sidedness and Its 
Relation to Personality and Language. By As- 
RAM BLAv. Research Monographs No. 5 of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association, Inc. 
New York: AOA, 1946, 206 pp., $4.50. 

In this book the author presents another theory 
of handedness, based on research by other investi- 
gators, related literature, and personal observa- 
tions and deductions. 

Dr. Blau sets forth various theories of handed- 
ness, characteristics of preferred laterality, and 
his theory of acquired preferred laterality. He in- 
cludes a discussion of dextrality, sinistrality, and 
the dominance factor in language. 

Dr. Blau believes that children should be en- 
couraged, in their early years, to use the right hand. 
He also believes that re-training the nonpreferred 
hand to become the dominant one can be successful 
if emotional aspects are given adequate considera- 
tion and if “sympathetic instruction” is carried out 
with “proper emphasis on the new directional ori- 
entations.” He feels that a relationship exists be- 
tween negativism in childhood and left-handedness 
and calls attention to the importance of parent- 
child relationships. 

The summary of research on laterality and the 
review of literature relating to the origin of pre- 
ferred laterality as well as the practical implica- 
tions presented should be of value to teachers and 
others working with young children. 

The bibliography includes more than 200 entries. 
The appendix contains directions for testing pre- 
ferred laterality—VERA BRANDON, Oregon State 
College. 


Relation of Parental Authority to Children’s Be- 
havior and Attitudes, M. J. RADKE. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1946, 123 
pp., $2. 

Data from parents and teachers were collected 
by use of questionnaires, ratings, and interviews. 
Data from preschool children came through the use 
of projective play, experimental situations, and di- 
rect questioning. 

Analysis of results revealed that the modern 
parent’s discipline is less emotional and autocratic 
than that of the parent of the last generation, that 
parent-child relationships appear to have im- 


proved, and that the modern father takes a more 
active part in child training. 

The children thought good behavior was behav- 
ior that fitted routines and avoided disturbing 
adults. They considered their mothers to have the 
most authority over them but reported that their 
fathers punished them more severely though less 
frequently. Spanking and isolation were the com- 
monest forms of discipline. The children believed 
their parents to have the right to punish them, but 
little evidence could be obtained from the children 
that punishment motivated them to better behav- 
ior.—KATHARINE M. Maver, University of Ne- 
braska. 


The Education of Superior Children. By LAURA 
K. Eaps and Wituram H. Bristow. New 
York: Board of Education of New York City, 
1945, 39 pp., paper bound, $0.15. 

An excellent summary of accepted ideas about 
the responsibility of public schools for the superior 
or gifted child based on research findings, experi- 
ences of educators, and an experiment in three 
schools of New York City for a year and a half. 

The language is nontechnical, and recommenda- 
tions are of a practical nature useful to teachers, 
principals, administrators, and parents. ‘ 

The pamphlet is divided into two parts—‘‘The 
Identification of Superior Children” and “Charac- 
teristics and Educational Needs of Superior Chil- 
dren.” Each part consists of sections made up of 
a question in bold-faced type with the answer di- 
rectly below. Thirty questions are answered, and 
a brief, selected bibliography is added at the end of 
each part. A bibliography of tests prepared in 
collaboration with J. Wayne Wrightstone is in- 
cluded.—EstHeER McGrynis,  Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 


Sex Problems of the Returned Veteran. By How- 
ARD Kitcuinc. New York: Emerson Books, 
Inc., 1946, 124 pp., $1.50. 

In this book, written for the returned veteran 
and his wife, problems of separation and attendant 
strain on marriage ties are recognized. Although 
less spectacular than physical injury, such separa- 
tion often results in great injury to the personal 
and family lives of those involved. 

In honest, straightforward, understanding lan- 
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New Books 


guage, the author discusses the goal of marriage, 
dangers of separation to the marriage, effects of 
separation on the husband and the wife, and prob- 
lems of reunion and readjustment to everyday life. 
—Mrs. Bernice K. Finn, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


Keys to a Fashion Career. Edited by BERNICE 
GERTRUDE CHAMBERS. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1946, 238 pp., $3. 

This book is an inspiration to women intending 
to make a professional career of the business of 
fashion. It isa compilation of procedures followed 
by outstanding professionals in retailing, styling, 
designing, advertising, manufacturing, magazine 
work, display, and publicity. 

Each person contributing relates some of her ex- 
periences and the responsibilities of her position. 
Sometimes glamour associated with success seems 
to overshadow difficulties encountered in the climb. 
Necessary training for each position and desirable 
personal attributes are a part of each chapter. The 
person looking for a “key to a fashion career” will 
find that formal education does not always provide 
the entering wedge. Experience, skill, and being 
ready when opportunity knocks, play an important 
role. 

The book is divided into nine parts, each com- 
posed of several chapters relating to one particular 
area of fashion. Part nine includes two chapters 
devoted to telling what is expected of a beginner 
and explaining typical positions held by women 
who have worked their way up in the fashion busi- 
ness. 

The book is a good counselor’s reference; could 
well be used for orientation courses. A sample 
press release, a radio script, and publicity sketches 
are some of the many good illustrations. An easy 
style holds the reader throughout the book.— 
Crarice Linpsey, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 


Demonstration Techniques. By Mary Brown 
ALLGoop. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947, 
141 pp., $3. 

Extension workers, home economists with com- 
mercial organizations, and teachers will welcome 
this book on lecture demonstrations, recognized as 
one of the oldest and most effective forms of visual 
education. Material in this book is limited to 
equipment and food demonstrations. The author 
is associate professor of home economics at The 
Pennsylvania State College and has had experience 
as a home service director. She recognizes that 
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flawless technique does not always make a success- 
ful demonstration and devotes one chapter to qual- 
ifications of the lecturer and college courses that 
might be elected to further her development. In 
another chapter she discusses seven prerequisites 
of a good lecture demonstration: knowledge, equip- 
ment, detailed planning, preliminary preparation, 
material, display, and presentation. 

Three chapters are devoted to sample demon- 
strations from simple 40- to 60-minute ones for the 
high school laboratory to detailed 14-hour com- 
mercial demonstrations. Listed are equipment, 
utensils, market order, plan of work, and the lec- 
turer’s script. 

Chapter 8 is somewhat confusing. Preparation 
of the many foods suggested would exhaust demon- 
strator and audience. 

The check list for demonstrations and the score 
card for judging food demonstrations will interest 
teachers.—Mrs. MARGARET C. SHEPARD, New 
Jersey Extension Service. 


The Book of Houses. By Joun P. DEAN and 
SrmON BREINES. New York: Crown Publishers, 
1946, 114 pp., $2. 

This book includes many photographs of real 
houses, which are analyzed by the authors, an 
economist for the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority and an architect. Good and bad features 
are pointed out. 

Mr. Dean, who has done research in the eco- 
nomics and sociology of home ownership, includes 
here some of the material from his book Home 

wnership. His information on this topic is very 
realistic; it gives four possibilities in house hunting: 
renting, buying a used house, buying a ready-built 
one, or building a tailor-made house. A chapter 
on prefabrication brings the book up to date. 

The authors face facts when they say that the 
main problem of the small tailor-made house is 
making sure that savings are made at the right 
places. They list the things which may be elimi- 
nated to lower building costs. 

This book, readable enough for the general pub- 
lic, can be used for senior high school classes or for 
freshman and sophomore college courses.—GRACE 
B. GERARD, Ohio University. 


Improvised Equipment in the Home Care of the 
Sick. By Lyta M. Otson. Fourth edition. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1947, 
265 pp., $1.50. 

A brief survey of this book will probably take 
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you back to the time when you were a Girl Scout, 
a Camp Fire Girl, or a member of the Girl Reserves, 
studying a unit on home care of the sick in which 
much emphasis was put on improvised equipment. 
Miss Olson, a registered nurse at Kahler Hospital, 
Rochester, Minnesota, has brought together, in 
this fourth edition, innumerable suggestions for im- 
provised equipment for special needs. Information 
is well organized and is presented by diagram and 
limited, but adequate, text material. 

This book should be valuable to nurses, leaders 
of girls’ organizations, welfare workers, and those 
who in any way are responsible for teaching home 
care of the sick. 

The size—approximately 5 x 8 inches—may be 
advantageous for nurses who prefer carrying the 
book with them but is such that the book tends to 
become lost on a home bookshelf. 

The value of the material “Playlets in Rhyme” 
is questionable; some subjects seem not to lend 
themselves to poetic interpretation —RuTH 
Bonve, Northwestern University. 


Elementary Bacteriology. By JosePpH E. GREAVES 
and Eruetyn O. Greaves. Fifth edition. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1946, 
613 pp., $4. 

This fifth edition merits being called a new edition 
because it has actually included new, up-to-date 
material and has deleted that which was unessen- 
tial or out of date. It is a very readable book in 
concise, simple language, particularly adaptable to 
work with home economics students but general 
enough to be usable in other major groups. 

References are divided into two groups—essen- 
tial and interesting. Excellent questions, which 
review the content, are listed at the end of each 
chapter. Illustrations are pertinent and sufficient. 
—F.iorence I. Scovurar, North Texas State 
Teachers College. 


Group Feeding. By A. Katser. Second 
edition. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1946, 490 pp., $5. 

The author was formerly in charge of feeding in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps camps. The first 
edition, published in 1940, was written primarily 
for use in Army camps. A chapter on nutrition 
with tables on recommended daily calories and 
vitamin allowances has been added in this edition; 
material for it was taken from publications of the 
food and nutrition board of the National Research 
Council. 
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The book is well indexed; the form used for 
recipes is good. The chapter on menu planning 
applies especially to feeding men on Army rations. 
Recipes are set up in 5-, 10-, 20-, 50-, and 100-size 
portions. Amounts allowed are liberal. The 
chapter on food purchasing gives no criterion for 
quality; material consists principally of sources and 
varieties. Techniques generally used in large- 
quantity production are not used in directions 
given in recipes; for example, the old method of 
searing roasts in a hot oven is given rather than use 
of a slow oven. 

The book will be especially useful to managers of 
summer camps and where there is a need for large- 
size portions. I question its being worth $5 to 
most institution management persons.—FLORENCE 
Quast, Syracuse University. 


Household Physics. By MADALYN Avery. Re- 
vised edition. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1946, 270 pp., $4.50. 

This book, written for college home economics 
students with little technical background, is a use- 
ful text and a helpful reference for the uninitiated. 
The revision shows improvement in organization 
and selection of material. Reverse cycle heating, 
solar heating, quick freezing, and fluorescent light- 
ing are among recent developments presented. No 
reference is made to frequency modulation radio, 
although the principles of radio transmission are 
briefly discussed. The section on electricity is 
particularly good for its simplicity and clearness 
and for keeping rather well to material which is 
either basic or related to the household. Several 
topics, such as the weather and optical instruments, 
might be omitted. 

The book is well illustrated with line drawings, 
some photographs, and a few color charts. Study 
questions and problems follow each chapter. A 
subject matter index and a short appendix of 
weights, measures, and mathematical formulae are 
included but no bibliography.—KaTHRYN PHIL- 
son, Ohio University. 


Architects’ Handbook. South Bend, Ind.: Ben- 
dix Home Appliances, Inc., 1946, 40 pp., $2. 
This book is illustrated with blueprints of 11 

different home laundry arrangements suitable for 

basement, basement-workshop, garage, service 
porch, kitchen, farm-workroom, and other places. 

Built-in conveniences, lighting, wiring, and plumb- 

ing are considered also. It should prove helpful 

to teachers and homemakers.—Z. F. R. 
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From the Edztor’s Basket. . . 


A good food buy this summer is sauerkraut. It 
will be plentiful, the record 1946-47 pack having 
reached 264,800 tons, according to the National 
Kraut Packers Association. Its abundance will be 
matched by its relatively inexpensive cost. 

Recognized as a good source of vitamin C, sauer- 
kraut also supplies small amounts of some other 
vitamins. 

Though traditionally an accompaniment for 
hearty winter meats, sauerkraut makes a tart re- 
freshing salad, either alone or in combination with 
other vegetables orfruits. Its flavor combines well 
with frankfurters and luncheon meats, often giving 
the taste tang necessary to tempt summer appe- 
tites. 


Some signs of good health and some of the signs 
that should be looked on with suspicion as indi- 
cating departures from good health are pictured in 
a 32-page booklet developed by George M. Wheat- 
ley and an advisory educational group. The publi- 
cation is available from the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York, N.Y. Free. 


Less than half the states in this country have a 
flour and bread enrichment law. The many home 
economists still at work on such legislation will 
welcome a recent release on “Bread and Flour En- 
richment—1946-47”" which answers effectively 
many arguments advanced against enrichment 
legislation. The pamphlet has been prepared by 
the Committee on Cereals of the Food and Nutri- 
tion Board of the National Research Council and 
may be obtained by writing to it at 2101 Constitu- 
tion Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. Free. 


“Historic Cookery” is the title of the revised 
New Mexico Extension Circular No. 161. Author 
of this 48-page bulletin is Mrs. Fabiola de Baca 
Gilbert, who has devoted years to study of the food 
habits, methods of cookery, and customs of her 
people. Copies are available from the New Mexico 
Extension Service, State College. Free. 


A readily understandable explanation of the ef- 
fect on the total money supply resulting from bank 
participation in war financing is provided in the 
leaflet “Our National Debt and the Banks.” 
Published as Part 2 of the national debt studies 
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financed by the Falk Foundation, it and Part 1 are 
available from the Committee on Public Debt 
Policy, 26 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. Free. 


Four lesson outlines on the following topics: The 
consumer in our society, the consumer market, 
what the marketing system must do to serve the 
consumer, and who does the work of marketing 
are available in two pamphlets titled ““The Con- 
sumer-Buyer and Distribution, Part 1 and Part 2.” 
The material is factual and gives a good description 
of the distribution system within which the con- 
sumer operates. The pamphlets may be obtained 
from the Committee on Consumer Relations in 
Advertising, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Each pamphlet is 25 cents. 


An “Apprentice Training Manual,” prepared by 
Alberta Macfarlane, educational director of the 
National Restaurant Association, gives details of 
the apprentice training program of this organiza- 
tion which was established in the spring of 1942. 
This illustrated, 32-page booklet will be sent upon 
request to any teacher in institution management 
or in foods and nutrition. For it write the Educa- 
tion Director, National Restaurant Association, 
8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Magical possibilities of radio are considered 
realistically by Beatrice K. Tolleris, chief consul- 
tant of the National Publicity Council, in the 48- 
page booklet, ‘‘“Radio—-How, When, and Why 
to Use It.”” Merely “going on the air” does not 
guarantee floods of contributions, “selling”? your 
organization, or acceptance of sound health habits, 
according to Miss Tolleris. This booklet assesses 
radio as a medium; discusses the time to use the 
informational and the dramatic formats and when 
to work up a special events broadcast; points out 
ready-made opportunities in radio and the desira- 
bility of joining forces for radio education; and 
sets down specific ways of building a radio 
audience. The publication may be obtained from 
the National Publicity Council, 130 East 22d 
Street, New York 10, N.Y. Price $1. 


A “Portfolio for Intermediate Teachers’? has 
been compiled in answer to many requests from 
teachers who work with children from 9 to 12 years 
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of age. The portfolio includes 12 leaflets: “What 
to expect of the nines to twelves,” “‘A school home 
for the nines to twelves,”’ “A good day at school 
for the nines to twelves,” “Making records and re- 
ports,” “Intermediate school grouping,” “Growth 
through experiences,” “Seeing our relation to soci- 
ety,” “Dramatization in the intermediate school,” 
“Acquiring skill in reading,” “Reasoning in arith- 
metic,” ‘‘Skills in speaking and writing,’ ““What 
science offers children.” The portfolio was pre- 
pared under the direction of Margaret Williams, 
chairman of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion Middle School Committee, 1944-46. It may 
be obtained by writing to the Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Price 50 cents. 


To save “time, temper, and the woman’’ store 
kitchen supplies within easy reach and in positions 
for first use, say M. K. Heiner and H. E. McCul- 
lough. Ways to achieve “easy” reach are ex- 
plained and illustrated in “Kitchen Cupboards 
that Simplify Storage,’ Cornell Extension Bul- 
letin 703. Order from New York State College of 
Home Economics at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. Persons living outside New York state are 
charged 5 cents for single copies. 


The “maid problem” has been studied in 19 
cities by the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Findings of the study indicate 
that regular, designated hours of work, though not 
a cure-all, may prove a partial answer to the prob- 
lem. For more details see Labor Information 
Bulletin for January 1947. 


To sum up new trends in electric refrigeration 
and to interpret their advantages and proper use, 
an illustrated, 28-page ‘Reference Manual on 
Modern Electric Household Refrigeration and 
Home Freezing” has been issued by the Home 
Economics Institute of Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Mansfield, Ohio. Home economists 
may obtain a “desk copy” free. Additional copies, 
5 cents. 


Obnoxious odors cannot be eliminated by a 
magical chemical compound or liquid, according to 
Dewey H. Palmer, who says that good ventilation 
and frequent cleaning will usually solve the odor 
problem in such areas as washrooms and kitchens 
and that activated carbon is the only widely 
available substance which can absorb odors in large 
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quantities. An 11-page leaflet by Mr. Palmer on 
“The Problem of Odors in Institutions” has been 
issued by the research department of the Hospital 
Bureau of Standards and Supplies, 247 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Price 50 cents, 


Millinery facts, such as basic information about 
materials, trimmings, color, and care, are set forth 
in a small, illustrated, 32-page manual issued es- 
pecially for millinery salespeople. Issued by the 
Research Bureau for Retail Training, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, the 
publication is available for 15 cents, plus postage. 


“Furnishing Fabrics” is the title of a 32-page 
leaflet by Mary Shaw recently issued by the 
Council of Industrial Design, His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office. It is one of the series devoted to 
“buying for your home,”’ is illustrated, tells how 
fabrics are made and how to use them, and dis- 
cusses the right fabric in the right room. Copies 
may be obtained by writing the British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. Price 20 cents. 


The 230,000 blind persons in the United States 
mean a special problem in child development and 
adult personal relationships in that number of 
families, also an occasional problem for everyone 
and a universal problem for better social planning. 
The pamphlet “What Do You Know about Blind- 
ness” by Herbert Yahraes furnishes good material 
for a special topic in family life and social science 
courses. Available from the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
N.Y. Price 10 cents. 

A religious book list was issued 10 years after 
May 10, 1933, when the Nazis consigned to flames 
those books repugnant to Nazi philosophy. An- 
nually since then such book lists have been com- 
piled. Each list contains a section devoted to 
books of Jewish interest, another to books of Cath- 
olic interest, and a third to books of Protestant 
interest. Each of the three religious sections was 
selected by a committee of the faith under whose 
name it appears. The good will list was chosen 
jointly by a committee of Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews. For copies of the latest 36-page book- 
let, address the Commission on Community Or- 
ganizations, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N.Y. Single copiesare free; quantities, Scents each. 
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Abstracts ... 


EDUCATION 


Contributed by Gertrude Esteros of the University of Minnesota 


How’s your personality, teacher? R. J. Forn- 
WALT. Progressive Educ. 24, No. 4 (Feb. 1946), 
pp. 134-135, 154. 

In no profession are results so dependent upon 
personality as in teaching. The success or failure 
of both the pupil and the teacher are bound up 
with the teacher’s personality. The requirements 
are high because the teacher works with people in 
groups; yet he needs to know students individually. 
In the training of teachers subject matter has been 
overemphasized. There needs to be more oppor- 
tunity for personality development as well as for 
some method to prevent potential misfits from pre- 
paring for teaching. 


Schoolways to peace. Education 67, No. 6 (Feb. 

1947), pp. 327-373. 

There is general agreement as to the fundamental 
goal of UNESCO—education for peace among the 
peoples of the world—but there is much difference 
of opinion regarding the kind of education that is 
needed. Twelve papers by eminent educators are 
included in this issue. The editor says they may 
be separated into two categories: (1) those which 
call for specific reforms on behalf of peace educa- 
tion, such as the awarding of scholarships for study 
abroad, revision of textbooks, more vigorous class- 
room campaigns; (2) those which contend that the 
school would do better to look to the fundamental 
remedy, which is the building of reliable thinking 
and feeling, because in the long run it would prove 
more rewarding to deal with the underlying cause 
of maladjustment—human ignorance. It would 
seem we can afford to disregard neither the immedi- 
ately alleviative nor the permanently curing—both 
are needed on our way to peace. The entire col- 
lection of papers is worth careful reading. 


The religion of the educated person, C. E. SEa- 
sHORE. J. Higher Educ. 18, No. 2 (Feb. 1947), 
pp. 71-76. 

The educated man’s religion changes with his 
progress in learning and the deepening of his insight 
through maturation of.experience. The religious 


views of the educated person rest largely upon 
history and the knowledge of the rise of man and of 
current science. His religion tends to become 
philosophical and a way of life. 


Recreation: A challenge to the schools, J. L. 
HutTcHInson and E, P. Hacman. Teachers 
Coll. Record 48, No. 5 (Feb. 1947), pp. 335- 
341. 

Recreation programs for the community’s citi- 
zens can be justified as a legitimate function of the 
schools since schools are generally located where 
they will serve the greatest number of people, 
possess a comparative wealth of facilities, and have 
the potential leadership required in a widely varied 
leisure program. Additional personnel is necessary 
to establish effective programs, although in teacher 
selection, potentialities in this area should be one of 
the considerations. 


Charting the course for UNESCO, EpiroriAL. 
Elementary School J. 47, No. 6 (Feb. 1947), pp. 
304-307. 

The educational journals of many of the allied 
nations have noted the broadening recognition of 
education’s place among the forces of an inter- 
national program for achieving world peace. Wil- 
liam Benton, chairman of the American delegation 
before the first general conference in Paris, said the 
primary goal must be a firm peace built on genuine 
understanding among the peoples of the world. 
This may be carried out through the channels of 
formal education, scientific and cultural exchanges, 
and mass education at the adult level. Specialized 
skills and interests should be placed in the service 
of the common cause. 

The means employed by UNESCO must be 
adapted to the end. UNESCO does not believe 
that peace is to be obtained by subjugation of the 
world to any single political philosophy or religious 
faith. The scope of the program is tremendous; but 
the new means at the disposal of the cultural forces 
of the world are equally great and, therefore, sights 
need to be set high. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS—HOME MANAGEMENT 


Contributed by Sadye F, Adelson, Ennis C. Blake, Margaret L. Brew, Tempe May Erickson, Rita 
J. Holmes, and Mollie Orshansky of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


1946 a year of record-breaking retail sales, L. J. 
ParRapiso. Dom. Commerce 35, No. 1 (Jan. 
1947), pp. 16-19. 

Dollar sales of retail stores reached an all-time 
high in 1946. Allowing for increase in prices and 
in population, real purchases per capita in 1946 
were 9 per cent above those in 1945 and 17 per cent 
above those in 1941. The record retail sales volume 
was attained primarily because consumer incomes 
remained at high levels while factors which con- 
tributed to holding down increase in retail sales 
during the war were reversed. Consumers spent 
the same proportion of their incomes in 1946 as be- 
fore the war, but a larger proportion went for non- 
durable goods. The major question about future 
consumer buying is whether consumers will con- 
tinue to buy nondurables in excess of the volume 
called for by prewar relation to incomes, when the 
output of durables increases.—R. J. H. 


Application of nutrition to public health: Some 
lessons of the war, H. E. Macere. Brit. Med. 
J. No. 4447 (March 30, 1946), pp. 475-482. 
This is an abridged report of the Milroy lectures 

delivered before the Royal College of Physicians. 
Systematic dietary surveys of food consumption 

by British families, begun in 1940 by the Ministry 
of Food as part of its wartime program, showed 
that the wartime diets available to everyone re- 
gardless of income were better from a nutritional 
standpoint than those prior to the war. Com- 

parison of 1943-44 diets with those of 1934-38 

shows the following changes per person per day: 


Food energy......... — 130 calories 
+5 grams 
Ee +360 milligrams 
Vitamin B;.......... +0.71 milligrams 
Vitamin C........... +15 milligrams 


Changes in quantities of certain foods moving 
into consumption for the same periods were: 
Milk and milk products.. +28 per cent 


+34 per cent 
+45 per cent 
Tomatoes and citrus fruit —50 per cent 
=21 per cent 
Eggs.. —6 per cent 


As a counterpart to these surveys, late in 1941 
the Ministry of Health began collecting systematic 
information on the nutritional state of the popu- 
lation by clinical surveys. These showed that 


the rates of infantile, neonatal, and maternal 
morbidity reached the lowest levels known in the 
United Kingdom; the incidence of anemia de- 
clined; the growth rate and the condition of the 
teeth of school children were improved; and the 
general state of nutrition of the population as a 
whole was up to or above prewar standards. After 
six years of war there was little evidence of de- 
ficiency disease; of 20,235 persons examined, only 
0.7 per cent were of “poor’’ nutritional state, and 
only 10.5 per cent “fair.” —E. C. B. 


Building code improvements, J. M. MAyes. 
Dom. Commerce 34, No. 7 (July 1946), pp. 
52-55. 

The high cost of construction is hindering the 
program for full production and employment. 
Archaic building codes are frequently an im- 
portant contributing ‘factor in excessive cost. 
The construction division of the Commerce De- 
partment is studying all known present standards 
in an attempt to derive a model basic code. Some 
problems resulting from present diversified stand- 
ards and possible remedial steps to be taken are 
described.—M. O. 


Readjustment of veterans to civilian life, WAGE 
ANALYSIS BRANCH OF BUREAU OF LABOR 
Statistics. Monthly Labor Rev. 63, No. 5 
(Nov. 1946), pp. 712-720. 

In the spring of 1946, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics interviewed 2,432 veterans of World 
War II from a sample of draft boards in urban 
areas to determine to what degree they had been 
reabsorbed into civilian life. The article reports 
the number employed, unemployed and seeking 
work, and going to school and describes charac- 
teristics of members of the different groups. It 
was found that age, marital status, formal edu- 
cation, length of experience in a single occupation 
prior to entering the service, and race affected the 
veteran’s adjustment to civilian life-—M. O. 


Marketing and manufacturing margins for hides 
and skins, leather and leather products, L. D. 
Hower. Marketing & Transportation Sit- 
uation (Jan. 1947), pp. 4-14. 

In 1939, the cost of finished leather products 
averaged seven times the cost of the raw materials, 
hides, and skins. For shoes alone, about 15 per 
cent of the consumer’s price represented the cost 
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of hides and skins during 1935 to 1945. The 
margin between the raw material cost and the 
consumer’s price represents payments for many 
types of services—assembling, transporting, tan- 
ning, finishing, manufacturing, and distributing. 
The relative efficiency of each of these functions is 
summarized along with suggestions for reducing 
costs.—T. M. E. 


World surplus wool supply still a confused issue. 
Am. Wool & Cotton Rptr. 60, No. 50 (Dec. 
12, 1946), p. 13+. 

Describes the problems facing the world con- 
ference of 13 nations which commenced in De- 
cember in London behind closed doors to discuss 
handling the world’s wool surplus. Stocks are so 
great that from 10 to 15 years may be required 
for disposal even under the most favorable con- 
ditions.—M. L. B. 


Notes on savings in relation to potential markets, 
C. D. Hyson. Am. Econ. Rev. 36, No. 5 (Dec. 
1946), pp. 891-901. 

Using as basic materials the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics study of income and expenditures of 
persons in cities in 1944, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics Survey of Liquid Assets in 
1945 for the Federal Reserve Board, and the 
United Steelworkers’ Study of Braddock Steel- 
workers’ Families, the author examines the distri- 


bution of savings among families and individuals. | 


Inequality of distribution is pointed out. Atti- 
tudes of individuals towards savings are indicated. 
Large aggregate savings do not necessarily portend 
large postwar purchases of goods. Correlation be- 
tween the rate of savings and the nominal dispos- 
able income must be considered with marginal 
propensity to consume within income classes.— 
M. O. 


Life insurance planning by farm families, R. R. 
Botts. Agr. Finance Rev. 9 (Nov. 1946), 
pp. 17-26. 

An explanation in simple terms of the kinds of 
insurance policies available, the different types of 
protection they afford, with some suggestions on 
how to determine the type and amount of insurance 
suitable in a given family situation. The policies 
discussed include term insurance, renewable or 
convertible, ordinary life, limited payment life, 
and endowment insurance. The various types of 
settlement which may be provided for the bene- 
ficiary—lump sum, payment of a fixed sum pe- 
riodically for life or for a given number of years— 
are described. A table is included which shows the 


insurance needed to provide a specified monthly 
income for a given number of years.—M. O. 


The physically impaired worker in industry, M. D. 
Kossoris and H. S. Hammonp. Monthly 
Labor Rev. 63, No. 6 (Dec. 1946), pp. 918-923. 
Preliminary findings on a survey of work per- 

formances of about 10,000 seriously impaired 

workers are presented. This study was under- 
taken by the Bureau of Labor Statistics at the 
request of the Veterans’ Administration in order 
to provide statistical evaluation of the reasons 
given by many employers for barring physically 
impaired persons from employment. Information 
on workers with 10 major types of severe impair- 
ments was obtained from 47 plants engaged in a 
wide variety of industrial activities. No plants 
were surveyed which did not have pre-employ- 
ment medical examinations which would pick up 
the nature and severity of the impairment. The 
work records of the impaired workers were ex- 
amined for productivity, absenteeism, incidence of 
injuries at work, and compared with a group of 
unimpaired workers matched for age, sex, work 
experience on the same shift, and performing the 
same job in the same department of the plant. In 
absenteeism and work performance, the impaired 
workers compared favorably with the unimpaired 
workers, while the accident record was about 40 
per cent better.—M. O. 


An experimental study of rationing, R. A. Mc- 
Cance and E. M. Wippowson. Med. Re- 
search Council Special Rept. Series, No. 254. 
London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1946, 
61 pp. 

Gives description of a dietary investigation 
made at the start of the war covering 8 adults ona 
diet restricted in the foods expected to be in short 
supply and gives the effects of the diet on mental, 
physical, and nutritional status.—S. F. A. 


California law bans “inflammable” textiles. 

Textile World 97, No. 1 (Jan. 1947), p. 218. 

A new type of law which restricts the manu- 
facture and sale of inflammable fabrics went into 
effect in California in January 1947. Certain 
fabrics, specified as dangerous, may be sold only if 
marked “dangerously inflammable.” 

Highly inflammable fabrics are specified as those 
which burn at the rate of five inches in less than 
six seconds or those which ignite in less than five 
seconds when exposed to radiant heat. Necessary 
testing procedures are set up.—T. M. E. 
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FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Contributed by Mrs. Mildred Thurow Tate of Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Children and income in Negro families, E. F. 
FRAZIER and E. H. Bernert. Soc. Forces 25, 
No. 2 (Dec. 1946), p. 178. 

In the South, the maldistribution of children 
and income in nonfarm families with income from 
salaries and wages only is greater for Negro families 
than for white. In comparing the situation re- 
garding children and incomes in nonwhite families 
and all the families in the Southern region, several 
facts stand out: Among Negroes 51 per cent of 
the families as compared with 37 per cent of all 
the families in the South have no children; in 
less than a fifth of the Negro families there are 
nearly two thirds of the Negro children; the family 
unit income of Negro families, which is highest for 
families with no children, declines with the in- 
creasing number of children. The article points 
out that the combination of large families and low 
income results in even greater insecurity among 
Negroes than whites because incomes are lower and 
the relative number of such families is greater. 
Furthermore, in spite of the shift from farm to 
industrial labor during the war a third of the male 
and nearly two thirds of the female Negro workers 
are still to be found in agriculture and domestic 
services, occupations not covered by social in- 
surance. Moreover, the Negro is concentrated 
to a far greater extent in states where public 
assistance is limited by the tax-paying capacity of 
the state. 


The teacher as a counselor in marriage education, 
H. Bowman. Marriage & Family Living 9, 
No. 1 (Feb. 1947), pp. 1-7, 12. 

Counseling on premarital problems must be 
done in considerable measure by teachers of courses 
in marriage education, for there is a dearth of 
trained marriage counselors and will be for some 
time. Any teacher who hopes to do counseling 
must like and have faith in students; have a well- 
adjusted personality, attractive to students; 
understand their language and see through stu- 
dents’ eyes and yet maintain a mature, objective 
perspective; must have a broad background of 
training and experience; maintain a high level of 
classroom and out-of-class behavior; be relatively 
free from annoying traits and habits. He must be 
a good listener; be able to give the student con- 
fidence that his problem is not unique; gradually 
gain understanding and perspective of his problem 


and help the student face his own limitations; and 
suggest sources of aid. The teacher-counselor 
should avoid preconceived patterns or “solutions”’; 
be careful of giving advice; abide by the mores of 
the community; avoid using as illustrative ma- 
terials in class any cases that can be identified; 
avoid taking a stand against the student if he 
cannot condone what the student has done; and 
never be surprised, embarrassed, or shocked at 
what the student tells him. 

The cases brought to teacher-counselors fall into 
three general classes as regards the most prominent 
element: (1) a need or desire for more infor- 
mation on such subjects as sex, reproduction, 
venereal disease; (2) a personal maladjustment, a 
psychological, anatomical, or physiological prob- 
lem; and (3) an unsolved problem which involves 
a need for resolution and decision going beyond 
merely more information and not necessarily in- 
volving elements of personal maladjustment. 


Social and personal changes following non- 
directive group play therapy, L. FLEMING and 
W. U. Snyper. Am. J. Orthopsychiatry 17, No. 1 
(Jan. 1947), pp. 101-116. 

This study is based on an experiment in one type 
of group play therapy with children. Three tests 
—Rogers Personality, “Guess Who,” and a socio- 
metric test—were given to 46 children, seven of 
whom were selected for therapy—three girls in one 
group and four boys in the other. After 12 weeks 
of treatment, 30 of the original 46 were re-treated; 
and results of the pre- and end-tests were analyzed 
for change in the seven experimental subjects. 
The therapy technique followed the principles of 
nondirective play applied to groups of children. 
The counselor, through creating a permissive 
atmosphere, encouraged expression of feelings, her 
primary function being to reflect their feelings. 

The study revealed that measurable changes in 
adjustment do take place as a result of nondirective 
group play therapy. The improvement for the 
girls was greater than for the boys, and greater 
change was found in personal than in social ad- 
justment. Water, paints, and nursing bottles 
were the most important media for expression of 
feeling. The authors believe that for best thera- 
peutic effort, the children in a group should not 
vary too greatly in degree or intensity of malad- 
justment. 
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FOODS 


Contributed by Mina Lamb of Texas Technological College 


Effect of French dressings, vinegars, and acetic 
acid on rate of loss of vitamin C in raw cab- 
bage, M.CLayTron and C.Goos. Food Research 
12 (Jan.—Feb., 1947), pp. 27-35. 

The vitamin C in cabbage can be oxidized by 
heat-labile ascorbic acid oxidase and by heat-stable 
metal containing catalysts. The oxidase in cab- 
bage was apparently not liberated by shredding 
with a stainless-steel knife. Therefore, the pro- 
tective substances present in cabbage were ade- 
quate to protect the vitamin C in plain shredded 
cabbage. When vinegar or acetic acid was added 
and the salad stood for two hours, metallic ions 
were probably liberated which catalyzed the oxi- 
dation, since the loss in vitamin C in the cabbage 
was proportional to the titratable acidity of the 
acid. Decrease in vitamin C content of salads 
was less when salad was made with French dressing 
than when made with plain vinegar. The pro- 
tective effect of the seasonings cannot be ex- 
plained. 


Do certain drinking waters favor dental caries? 
H. Krier. Science 105, No. 2714 (Jan. 3, 
1947), pp. 4-5. 

This report suggests that drinking waters may 
contain deleterious.factors which favor attack by 
dental decay. Of about 3,000 children examined, 
1,307 were born in localities outside the commu- 
nities studied but had migrated at various ages into 
the communities where the examinations were 
made. The data clearly show that the sooner 
after birth a child arrives in the fluoride area and 
begins a continuous exposure to fluoride water, 
the lower the caries attack rate. The conclusion 
is reached that for migrants drinking fluoride wa- 
ters the dental caries attack rate is lower. For 
the same age, migrants who are protected most are 
those who were earliest to arrive (those longest 
exposed to fluoride); those protected least are 
the most recent arrivals. 


How storage affects frozen cakes and batters, 

L. S. Graut and B. Lowe. Food Ind. 19, No. 

3 (March 1947), pp. 106-108. 

The few published studies on frozen bakery 
goods indicate that any ingredient, no matter how 
small its proportion, may cause difficulty in the 
keeping quality of the product. This study re- 
ports: (1) that freezing with storage for longer 
than two months had a deleterious effect on the 
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volume of both frozen cakes and cakes baked from 
frozen dough; (2) that storage temperature had a 
decided effect on color, aroma, and flavor after 
two months of storage, the effect being more no- 
ticeable when the cake or batter had been stored 
at 0° F than when stored at — 10°F; (3) that syn- 
thetic vanilla added to mixes produced an unpalat- 
able cake at either storage temperature; (4) that 
frozen cakes were scored higher than cakes baked 
from frozen batter of the same mixes; (5) that 
many unsolved problems concerning frozen cakes 
and batters still remain. 


What’s ahead in milk processing, N. E. PARKER 
and E. W. Srareter. Food Ind. 19, No. 3 
(March 1947), pp. 109, 218+. 

Milk producers are becoming anxious about an 
oversupply of milk because trends indicate a 
buyer’s market. The steady rise in milk con- 
sumption since 1942 is expected to reach new 
peaks if quality is given primary consideration, if 
up-to-date packaging is practiced, and if newer 
knowledge concerning the nutritive value of 
dairy products is applied through education and 
sound advertising. The processing-distributing 
plant activity is likely to center around receiving, 
processing, packaging, and marketing of products 
needing refrigeration. The manufacturing plant 
concentrates on making butter, milk powder, ice 
cream powders, cheese, dried whey, lactose, and 
condensed and evaporated milks. 


Evisceration of frozen, defrosted, dressed poultry, 
C. H. Koonz and L. P. Coorey. Food Re- 
search 12, No. 1 (Jan—Feb., 1947), pp. 1-3. 
Poultry eviscerated prior to the development 

of visceral taints is the main objective of new 
poultry dressing methods. Eight birds, handled 
according to each of four methods, yielded the 
following observations: (1) quality of eviscerated 
poultry obtained from dressed birds placed di- 
rectly in the freezer without first being chilled in 
the conventional method is very good; (2) poultry 
must be promptly eviscerated after defrosting; 
(3) chilling poultry rapidly and to a low tempera- 
ture tends to protect quality; (4) the freezer 
should carry a sufficiently low temperature and 
have a sufficiently large capacity that the in- 
troduction of warm poultry into the freezer does 
not interfere with maintenance of the low tempera- 
ture. 
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HOUSING 


Law & Contemporary Problems 12, No. 1 (Winter 
1947). 
Entire number is devoted to housing. 


Foreword. Pp. 1-2. 

This symposium on housing presents various 
aspects of law bearing on contemporary problems. 
The legal phase is complemented by economic, 
sociological, political, and technological phases 
that are current housing problems. 


The extent of the housing shortage, P. M. HAUSER 

and A. J. JAFFE. Pp. 3-15. 

Measuring housing shortages is not a simple 
problem. It is beset by both economic and social 
difficulties. The demand for houses is influenced 
by prices and other factors; therefore, a study of 
demand will give a different result from a study of 
social need for housing. Measuring the social need 
is complicated by lack of any widely accepted 
standard for quality or quantity. Population 
shifts also affect the picture. A national picture 
does not reflect a local one. According to table 1, 
the number of persons per family is still growing 
smaller, the 1945 average being 3.7. At the same 
time the number of families has been increasing, 
there being 37,500 census families in the U. S. 
in 1945. Social families, as defined, are more 
numerous than census families. The housing 
shortage is estimated as 8 to 12 million units for 
the social family. As social families are increasing 
faster than census families, a housing shortage 
for several decades is predicted. 


Technological potentials in home construction, 

R. L. Davison. Pp. 16-24. 

We have yet to find the ideal material, pro- 
duced in sufficient quantities to provide a fire- 
proof, insulated wall that is light enough to 
handle and hard enough to wear. The bugaboo 
of building codes is a handicap to making im- 
portant housing improvements. New materials 
are wanted for exterior finishes of houses; some 
form of stainless steel may be the solution. An- 
other problem: Will the public accept the changed 
appearance in houses due to new materials? 


Changing attitudes toward property ownership 

and mortgage finance, M.L.CoLEAN. Pp. 26-29. 

A revolution in property ownership took place 
when the feudal system broke up. In the United 
States ownership of property became not only a 
legal and economic matter but a symbol of freedom. 
Efforts were made to keep land in as many hands 


Contributed by Edith L. Allen of Delavan, Illinois 


as possible. What the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration has to offer, is discussed. 


Real property law and mass housing needs, S. A. 

SIEGEL. Pp. 30-46. 

Outlines the history of law as applied te housing: 
(1) the police state and laissez faire; (2) police 
power and welfare state; (3) public welfare (govern- 
ment in partnership with private enterprise). 
Takes up “use of the taxing power,” use of power 
of eminent domain, and redevelopment projects 
and minority groups. 


Handicraft and handcuffs—the anatomy of an 
industry, L. Loevincer. Pp. 47-75. 
Discusses labor methods and labor problems as 
related to housing and advises reforms. 


Legal requirements that building contractors be 
licensed, C. D. Epwarps. Pp. 76-94. 
Licensing may limit the number of persons who 

sell contracting service and reduce their competi- 

tion with one another; may exclude certain business 
enterprises, such as general contractors, subcon- 
tractors, self-employed journeymen, and owners of 
property under construction; may be used by cer- 
tain contractors to keep the local market for them- 
selves; may be used “‘to prevent building materials 
from being distributed through unorthodox chan- 
nels of distribution”; and may play favorites 
among persons who are contractors. Author says: 

“Thus contractor licensing laws are among the 

influences which tend to keep building costs high, 

which encourage policies of high prices and limited 
production, and which facilitate price-fixing.” 


The problem of building code improvement, G. N. 
THompson. Pp. 95-110. 
The need for continuous research is emphasized. 


Administrative-legal methodologies in elimination 
of sub-standard housing, S. PARRETT; Some 
legal aspects of co-operative housing, E. Your- 
MAN; The veterans’ emergency housing pro- 
gram, W. REMINGTON; Housing—_legislative pro- 
posals, P. H. Hit1; The housing crisis in a free 
economy, R. Newcomsp and H.C. Kyte. Pp. 
111-205. 

This last article says, in conclusion, ‘““The prob- 
lem [of housing] is basically less a problem for 
economists and government officials than a prob- 
lem for labor and for businessmen. We believe 
they can solve it. It is hoped that ‘government’ 
does not have to.” 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Contributed by Marguerite E. Horn of The Pennsylvania State College 


Dietetics has six markets, R. P. SLOAN. Modern 
Hosp. 68, No. 2 (Feb. 1947), pp. 100-102. 
Dietitians need to use principles of good public 

relations to show the value of their training. They 
should tell the public, schools, hospitals, medical 
men, public health workers, and industrial con- 
cerns of the scope and details of their work. They 
need a recruiting program. 

These objectives may be attained partly through 
magazine articles, newspaper notices, and radio 
speeches. Strategic distribution of booklets such 
as “Dietetics as a Profession” would be helpful. 
Personal contacts and actual performances of dieti- 
tians, themselves, are very important. Enthusi- 
asm for the work and high standards of production 
are excellent tools in public relations. 


Doughs struck by lightning: Part II, F. L. WeLLs. 
Bakers’ Helper 87, No. 1085 (Feb. 22, 1947), pp. 
48-49 +. 

A baker’s observations of the effect of weather 
upon doughs may stimulate scientific research. 

Mr. Wells noticed that a few days before hot 
spells cake batters became thin and fermentation 
of yeast doughs was speeded. The reverse occurred 
before cold spells. Increase in humidity was fore- 
told by a glossy or damp batter surface. Lower 
leavening action and decrease in batter strength 
occurred before a drop in barometer readings. 


Keeping infestation at a distance, L. H. Houck. 
Bakers’ Helper 87, No. 1085 (Feb. 22, 1947), pp. 
53, 64. 

A West Virginia bakery has an efficient system 
for rat control. Employees study an up-to-date 
file of articles on sanitation and on rodent and ver- 
Trash is disposed of promptly in the 
rat-proofed building. Wheels or coasters on all 
equipment eliminate dust catchers. Painted white 
lines at the base of the walls make sweeping neglect 
impossible. The bakery is sprayed once a week 
and periodic checks made by experienced exter- 


min control. 


minators. 


Synthetic textiles institute points way to use of new 
fabrics, EprrortAL. Hotel Monthly 55, No. 647 
(Feb. 1947), pp. 46-48. 

An institute at Michigan State College showed 


hotel men the need to revise their thinking on tex- 
tiles. Some newer products are more resistant to 
abrasion, acids, moths, and fire than are older tex- 
tiles. Exhibits of fiberglass, aralac, nylon, saran, 
velon, and bakelite impressed the need to learn to 
distinguish between textiles similar in appearance 
but different in reaction to wear, washing, and dry 
cleaning. 


How new refrigeration facilities help to increase 
food business, EprrorraL. Hotel Monthly 55, 
No. 647 (Feb. 1947), pp. 31-35. 

The Hotel Manchester in Middletown, Ohio, 
increased its refrigeration space to keep pace with 
increased food sales. The improvements free the 
hotel from trouble with interrupted delivery ser- 
vices and enable it to buy in large quantities. This 
provides a reserve stock for emergencies. 


The sugar outlook for 1947, G. L. Wricur. Bakers’ 
Helper 87, No. 1084 (Feb. 8, 1947), pp. 48-49 +. 
Under sugar rationing, the amount of sugar 

available per person totals 73 pounds as compared 
to 97 pounds before World War II. There should 
be sufficient sugar in 1947 to increase this amount 
to 91 pounds. Europe requires fewer shipments 
because of a record sugar beet crop. 

Government decontrol of sugar should be grad- 
ual. Since we have not an ample and immediate 
supply, quick decontrol would cause tremendous 
price increases. Our supplies are still insufficient 
for peacetime demands. 


Food poisoning outbreaks and bakery sanitation, 

E. L. Hotmes. Bakers’ Helper 87, No. 1084 (Feb. 

8, 1947), pp. 50, 76. 

Chemical food poisoning caused by the acci- 
dental inclusion in food of poisonous insecticides or 
soluble metals can be avoided by barring the use of 
toxic powders, particularly those containing so- 
dium fluoride. 

Bacterial food poisoning can be prevented by 
proper sterilization of equipment and hygienic 
handling of products. The organisms, but not the 
toxins, are destroyed by heat. Employees with 
draining eruptions or a cold should never handle 
cream fillings or icings. Such products should be 
refrigerated at a temperature below 50° F and, if 
possible, pasteurized after final manufacture. 
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NUTRITION 


Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 


Relation of corn products to the requirement of the 
rat for dietary nicotinic acid, W. D. SALMON. - 
J. Nutr. 33, No. 2 (Feb. 1947), pp. 169-175. 
Evidence is presented to show that corn products 

do not have any specific harmful effect when intro- 

duced into diets that are low in nicotinic acid. This 
is contrary to the reports of some other investi- 
gators. When the fat content of the diet is low and 
the tryptophane intake is deficient then the nico- 
tinic acid requirement is increased. Fat is believed 
to have a nicotinic acid-tryptophane sparing-ac- 
tion. Rats on a basal diet including 9 per cent 
casein and deficient in nicotinic acid failed to grow. 

Addition of 40 per cent cornmeal to this ration 

resulted in increased growth. Increasing the corn- 

meal to 86.7 per cent gave still further growth 
increase. Addition of nicotinic acid was necessary 
for normal growth. 

Addition of 15 per cent lard to the nicotinic-acid- 
free diet of 40 per cent cornmeal and 9 per cent 
casein doubled the rate of growth, demonstrating 
the nicotinic acid sparing-action of fat. 


Phosphatases and inorganic phosphorus in normal 
human serum, J. Tusa, M. M. Cantor, and 
H. Stemens. J. Lab. & Clin. Med. 32, No. 2 
(Feb. 1947), pp. 194-195. 

Micro methods of analyses were used in deter- 
mining serum values for 108 children, aged 10 to 12 
years, and 101 adults. Acid phosphatase values 
ranged from 0.0 to 1.1 units, and in the adults there 
was an increase in the spring of the year. Alkaline 
phosphatase values varied markedly with sex and 
age groups, being approximately three times higher 
for children (11.1 units) than for adults (4.1 units) 
and 20 to 30 per cent greater in male than female 
subjects. 


The excretion of nicotinic acid derivatives after 
ingestion of tryptophane by man, W. A. PeERL- 
zwEIG, F. Rosen, N. Leviras, and J. 
Rosrinson. J. Biol. Chem. 167, No. 2 (Feb. 
1947), pp. 511-514. 

Six normal premature infants of less than 3 kilos 
and one full-term infant of 3.6 kilos received 1 gm 
l-tryptophane for one day. The 24-hour urine 
specimens were analyzed for N'-methyl nicotina- 
mide, and a large increase in excretion of this sub- 
stance was found to persist for 2 or 3 days after 
ingestion of the tryptophane. Four normal adults 


were given 5 gm dl-tryptophane which was 0.04 to 
0.05 gm per kilo of weight in terms of |-trypto- 
phane, the only form which is utilized by the hu- 
man subject. The adults showed the same increase 
in N-methyl nicotinamide excretion as the infants. 


The relationship of gastric acidity to thiamine ex- 
cretion in the aged, H. A. Rarsxy, B. NEWMAN, 
and N. Jourrre. J. Lab. & Clin. Med. 32, No. 
2 (Feb. 1947), pp. 118-123. 

A series of tests for gastric acidity, urinary thia- 
mine, and vitamin content of the diet were made on 
31 apparently normal persons (14 men and 17 
women) of ages from 65 to 81 years. Six subjects 
had thiamine excretions below 50 micrograms 
daily, which is regarded as subnormal. Fourteen 
had low hydrochloric acid values. No direct re- 
lationship was observed between gastric acidity 
and thiamine excretion. 


The evaluation of the vitamin C status of human 
subjects: studies with intradermal dye discolora- 
tion, capillary fragility, fasting plasma vitamin C 
level, and vitamin C saturation, A. H. HOLLAND, 
Jr., J. C. Cannirr, and M. Brucer. J. Lab. 
& Clin. Med. 32, No. 2 (Feb. 1947), pp. 124-138 
The various vitamin C tests were made on 14 

normal hospital staff members and 34 patients. 
Tests were run consecutively in the mornng after 
an overnight fast. There was satisfactory correla- 
tion between the fasting plasma vitamin C values 
and the five-hour urinary excretion value. The 
capillary fragility test was not correlated with the 
other values and was considered nonspecific. The 
intradermal dye discoloration test was unsatis- 
factory. 


The partial replacement of dietary phenylalanine 
by tyrosine for purposes of growth, M. WomAckK 
and W. C. Rose. J. Biol. Chem. 166, No. 2 
(Dec. 1946), pp. 429-434. 

Growth experiments with rats on synthetic diet, 
with amino acid mixtures as protein source, demon- 
strated that phenylalanine is essential and cannot 
be totally replaced by tyrosine. Tyrosine had no 
effect on growth when adequate amounts (1.0 per 
cent) of phenylalanine were included. Fed hali 
this amount of phenylalanine and 0.5 per cent oi 
tyrosine, rats had normal growth. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by Mary Holme Bitting, Clara Cerveny, and Laura F. Schoenborn, members of 
the Social Welfare and Public Health Section of the D. C. Home Economics Association 


Record low mortality in 1946, Statistical Bull., 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 28, No. 1 (Jan. 
1947), pp. 1-5. 

The year 1946 was the third in succession to show 
a decrease in mortality. According to the experi- 
ence of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
with its many millions of industrial policy holders 
in the United States and Canada, the crude death 
rate last year, exclusive of deaths from enemy 
action, was slightly below the figure for 1945 and 
equal to that of the previous low, recorded in 1942. 
When allowance is made for the aging of the in- 
sured group, the death rate in 1946 sets a new 
minimum. 

Suicides, which began to show higher rates 
immediately after the close of the war, continued 
to increase in number-throughout 1946. The rise 
for the year amounted to 14 per cent.—C. C. 


Measures for the protection of newborn infants, 
C. A. WeyMuLLerR, A. C. Beck, and E., J. 
ItTtTNER. J. Am. Med. Assoc. 133, No. 2 (Jan. 
11, 1947), pp. 78-84. 

The newborn infant is particularly susceptible to 
certain types of infection. Special precautions 
must be taken for his protection. Epidemics do 
occur in nurseries for newborn infants, even in 
elaborately equipped hospitals of the highest pro- 
fessional standing. Most dreaded of all epidemics 
is diarrhea of the newborn infant. Because of 
nursing shortages, the effective prophylactic tec- 
nique employed from 1937 to 1944 could not be 
observed. An outbreak of diarrhea in newborn in- 
fants occurred in October 1945. Prophylactic tech- 
niques are reported as a means of helping prevent 
recurrence of such epidemics.—M. H. B. 


Training public health personnel from other coun- 
tries in U. S., C. E. SHeparp and W. W. Perer. 
Am. J. Public Health 36, No. 11 (Nov. 1946), 
pp. 1260-1266. 

Trained public health personnel assumed a sig- 
nificant role during the war as evidenced by control 
of typhus and sanitary operations in Africa and 
Italy and in control of tropical diseases in Pacific 
and Latin American areas. Excellent standards 
of public health were maintained in our own war- 
congested cities and industrial areas by a nucleus 
of well-trained workers who experienced consider- 


able difficulty. Training of personnel in other 
countries was often obligatory. 

Unprecedented problems in transmission of dis- 
ease have created obvious and urgent needs for 
trained public health personnel throughout the 
world. Disrupted sanitary safeguards, massive 
shifts of population, problems of displaced peoples 
together with inadequate nutrition and epidemic 
disease are aftermaths of war. Training facilities 
for public health workers have been seriously de- 
pleted in many countries. The medical division 
of UNRRA and Army medical corps in occupied 
countries are meeting some of these problems with 
assistance of United States trained public health 
personnel. Some training of nationals is in effect. 
The Institute of Inter-American Affairs, co-oper- 
ating with the U.S. and 18 Latin American re- 
publics, has developed a 5-year training program 
concerning health and sanitation and food supply. 
Jointly appropriated funds support these mutual 
programs. Improvement in methods of agricul- 
ture, sanitation facilities, construction and opera- 
tion of health centers, and control of malaria and 
other endemic diseases are of primary concern. To 
insure continuity of the program, nationals are 
being given in-service training; local training cen- 
ters are being established; and some of each coun- 
try’s most promising public health and agricultural 
workers have received grants for study in the U.S. 
—L. F. S. 


The national conference on local health units, pro- 
ceedings of. THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ScHOOL OF PusLic HEALTH. Supplement to 
Am. J. Pub. Health 37, No. 1 (Jan. 1947), pp. 1- 
159. 

A unique experiment was tried in self-education 
of the key men in public health administration. All 
state health officers with their deputies in charge 
of local health administration were invited by the 
University of Michigan, the State and Territorial 
Health Officers Association, and the American 
Public Health Association to gather in Ann Arbor 
at the School of Public Health for the first National 
Conference on Local Health Units. The expenses 
of travel and maintenance for this experiment were 
met by a grant by the W. L. Kellogg Foundation to 
the University of Michigan.—M. H. B. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Research promises noteworthy future for textiles, 
J. F. Smirg. Textile World 97, No. 2 (Feb. 
1947), pp. 111-112. 

Textile research has been stimulated by World 
War II. Greater activity in rayon than in cotton 
research may be partly responsible for the price 
reversal whereby rayon became cheaper than cot- 
ton in 1946. Synthetic fibers other than rayon are 
entering the textile picture, but capacity for their 
production is limited and their influence is more on 
the qualitative than on the quantitative side. 
Nylon staple fiber developed in 1946 has many 
potential uses with wool, rayon, or cotton. Mecha- 
nization comes in for its share in developing greater 
speed in spinning, weaving, and knitting. 


Washington relationships with textiles have been 
simplified, J. HicHrower. Textile World 97, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1947), p. 110. 

Textile specialists see a decided improvement in 
textile manufacturing this year, although many 
basic fabrics, such as combed broadcloths for shirts, 
are expected to continue in short supply for a few 
months. 

Last year controls exercised over exports were 
steadily narrowed to facilitate foreign trade. 
Labor supply had eased on the whole in 1946, and 
Southern plants had become sufficiently staffed to 
meet production schedules; but New England 
mills, producing woolens and worsteds and cotton 
fabrics, still lacked labor in 1946 because of compe- 
tition from other industries. 

Machinery in the textile industry still faces a 
shortage of replacement facilities that may last 
from three to five years more. 


The application of modern textile fibers, R. S. 
GREENWOOD. Rayon Textile Monthly 28, No. 2 
(Feb. 1947), pp. 53-54. 

High tenacity viscose rayon is largely used for 
tires. Although the difference in strength between 
rayon and cotton tire cords is not great under nor- 
mal testing conditions the difference becomes more 
pronounced when the temperature is raised to 
around 100°C owing to the “drying out effect” 
which causes rayon to increase in strength and 
cotton to decrease. Under severe conditions of 
service a tire runs at temperatures above 100°C. 

Fabrics from modern fibers are used for various 
types of occupational clothing. In chemical in- 


Contributed by Hazel Van Ness of The Stout Institute 
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dustries, glass fiber and vinyl resin find application 
because of their immunity to chemical attack. In 
factories making optical instruments rayon lint- 
free cloth is of advantage. Nurses’ uniforms are 
made from rayon because, having noloose fiber, it is 
less likely to harbor germs. 


Use of plastics to strengthen textiles, H. Y. JEn- 
NINGS. Rayon Textile Monthly 28, No. 2 (Feb. 
1947), pp. 67-08. 

The use of plastics to make a strong textile is 
comparatively new. The rupture of a textile yarn 
or fabric may result from two causes—an actual 
break in the fiber or slipping of fibers one upon the 
other. The former cause is rare. Research work- 
ers found that the application of plastics greatly 
reduced this shearing action. Plastics serve to 
bind and compact the fibers and enable the fibers 
to resist much of the slippage found in ordinary 
wear. The process was first used on woven fabric, 
then applied to yarns, and still later successfully 
applied to slivers and rovings. 

Various types of glazes and finishes may be given 
in the operation in which the bonding agent and 
dyes are applied. The process has economic sig- 
nificance in that short staple cotton so treated may 
be made into cords of high strength particularly 
adaptable to industrial uses. 


Postwar progress in fortisan, W. WHITEHEAD. 
Rayon Textile Monthly 28, No. 2 (Feb. 1947), 
pp. 49-50. 

Manufactured by Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica, fortisan was confined to essential war uses be- 
cause of its lightness, great strength, stability. 
Many wartime air-force uses are continuing in 
commercial aviation. The lightweight fabric is 
now used in varnished insulation cloth, high com- 
pression bandaging employed in treatment of seri- 
ous burns, lightweight coated raincoats, babies’ 
panties, dress shields, some light apparel fabrics, 
and reinforced fabrics. In fabrics which are coated 
with rubber, synthetic rubbers, flexible resins, and 
the like, for inflated gas-retaining devices, the use 
of fortisan fabrics is of particular advantage. For- 
tisan materials do not melt nor are they thermo- 
plastic. They generally have the same heat 
resistance as cotton or linen. They have great 
strength and improved resistance to mildew, fungi, 
molds, and soil organisms. 
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News Notes... 


General 


American Dietetic Association. The ADA’s 
30th Annual Meeting will be held in Philadelphia 
from October 13 to 17. Exhibits and meetings 
will be held in the Philadelphia Convention Hall. 

NEA Annual Meeting. Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
July 7 are the place and date of the annual meeting 
of the department of home economics of the 
National Education Association. 

Biennial Conference. The National Association 
for Nursery Education will hold its biennial con- 
ference in San Francisco, California, from August 
27 to 29. 


Nebraska 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. ‘The 
annual meeting was held in Hastings on February 
28 and March1. A high light was the recruitment 
program in home economics for high school girls. 
Featured also were talks on “Our International 
Neighbors” by foreign students attending the 
University of Nebraska and Hastings College. 

Extension Service. “Avoiding Financial and 
Property Tangles” was the theme of two Home 
Extension Club programs. One was on “Con- 
tracts and Negotiable Instruments”; the other, on 
“The Descent of Property by Law and by Will.” 

For a second year a selected group of local home 
economics 4-H club leaders attended a three-day 
leader’s training school at the Agricultural College 
at the University of Nebraska. 

Clara Noyes, Douglas County home extension 
agent, was awarded a distinguished service certifi- 
cate by the National Home Extension Agent’s 
Association. 

District Homemaking Conferences. Home- 
making teachers held their winter district con- 
ferences during February in Norfolk, Kearney, 
and Lincoln. Those attending had an opportunity 
to examine exhibit material and see demonstra- 
tions of pressure saucepans, electric and steam 
irons, press pads, and further work on pre-testing 
in clothing. Rose Wanek discussed “Enriching 
the Homemaking Program in a Community” and 
“Planning the Budget for Next Year.” 


New Hampshire 


Extension Service. Following attendance at 
a refresher course for clothing specialists in 
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Washington, D. C., the last two weeks in February, 
Margery Bessom conducted a two-day training 
course on new fabrics and finishes for the home 
demonstration agents now teaching this project. 

Shirley Jane Smith has been conducting a series 
of meetings on meal planning for veterans’ wives 
at the University of New Hampshire, and Mrs. 
Evelyn Call Brumsted has been conducting 
similar meetings in Hanover for wives of Dart- 
mouth students. 

Mrs. Louise Smith Knibbs of Exeter, formerly 
home economist with Westinghouse in Philadel- 
phia, is teaching children’s clothing in Strafford 
County. 

New Hampshire home demonstration agents 
spent a week in March at the University attending 
a training school in horticulture, arranged by 
Alfred Yeager, head of the department of horti- 
culture. The laboratory periods included prep- 
aration of soil, planting, seed treatment, trans- 
planting, plant propagation, grafting, and practice 
in judging horticulture products. Lectures and 
demonstrations covered varieties of fruits and 
vegetables suitable for the New Hampshire 
climate, flower arrangement, growing perennials, 
and weed control. J. J. Conklin, head of the 
department of entomology, discussed “Insects 
and Their Control” and M. C. Richards of the 
botany department, “Plant Diseases and Their 
Control.” 


New Jersey 

New Jersey Home Economics Association. 
Two state-wide meetings were held this year. 
Gerald Wendt, editor of Science Illustrated, spoke 
on “Science in the Home” at the Atlantic City 
meeting on November 6. Mrs. Hester Provensen 
of the University of Maryland discussed “The 
Home Economist and Her Job” at the spring 
meeting at Rutgers University on May 3, and 
several women from European countries told about 
their homes. 

Membership in the Association has now reached 
395. 

Northern Counties Home Economics Associa- 
tion. “Cottons from Head to Toe” was the 
subject of a talk by Mimi Blaker of Galey and 
Lord, New York City, at the March meeting. 
DuPont’s new film “Harnessing the Rainbow” 
was shown also. 
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Southern Counties Home Economics Association. 
At the February meeting members were brought 
up to date on household equipment by Edith 
Ramsay of the American Home Magazine. 

The April speaker was Richard Reager, head 
of the speech department at Rutgers University. 

Rutgers University. Six “Institutes for Better 
Family Living” have been held at the University 
this year by the home economics department of 
New Jersey College for Women and the Extension 
Service. Topics discussed included: ‘What 
Science Is Doing for Better Family Living,” 
“The School Lunch Program in New Jersey,” 
“Bringing Ourselves Up to Date on Household 
Equipment,” “The Housing Picture and the 
Family.””’ More than 1500 attended. 

Extension Service. Two days of New Jersey’s 
Agricultural Week in January featured women’s 
programs. 

New Jersey’s home agents and home economics 
specialists spent four days in Washington, D. C., 
in March. They visited the BHNHE research 
center at Beltsville, Maryland, and spent aday 
with the staff of the U. S. Extension Service. 
They discussed results of recent extension studies 
affecting home demonstration work that were 
made in Connecticut, Vermont, and New Jersey. 
Also, a study of the effectiveness of teaching by 
radio and its relationship to other extension 
teaching methods was considered. Readability 
tests were applied to New Jersey’s news stories, 
circular letters, and bulletins. 

Mrs. Marion F. McDowell, specialist in family 
relations for 15 vears, is retiring from the extension 
staff at the end of June. 

Marion Butters, state leader of home demon- 
stration agents, is New Jersey’s chairman of the 
fund for a Home for Home Economics. 


New Mexico 


State Nutrition Committee. Mary Gillespie of 
State College is the Committee’s new chairman, 
and Dorothy Hacker of the Public Health De- 
partment is the new vice-chairman. 

School Lunch Program. School lunch officials 
estimate that the peak participation in their 
1946-47 program has been reached. In February 
there were operating agreements with 199 schools, 
serving some 27,000 children. 

At the recent meeting of the New Mexico 
legislature, a law was enacted transferring adminis- 
tration of the school lunch program from the 
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Department of Public Welfare to the Department 
of Education on July 1. 

Eastern New Mexico College. The Home 
Economics Methods class is sponsoring an adult 
class for wives of veterans on the campus. 

Home economics will be offered in summer 
school for the first time this year. 

The 1947 graduation class includes the College’s 
first two home economics majors. Olga Safiry 
has guided the department through the pioneering 
stage. With the addition of Maria S. Friesen to 
the staff this year, it has been possible to offer 
courses in home economics education, child 
guidance, and home management. 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts. Students in the child development 
classes now have a nursery school at which to 
observe preschool children and to participate in 
their care and guidance. This nursery school was 
established primarily as a service for families of 
veterans on the campus and is under the di- 
rection of the education department. 

The home economics education class has 
organized an adult class for veterans’ wives on the 
campus. Mrs. Naoma Norton is the instructor. 

Farmers Home Administration. For a State 
Canning Contest sponsored in February by the 
FHA and the Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, 106 persons entered 236 jars of products not 
canned especially for the contest but an example 
of canning as it is ordinarily done by rural home- 
makers. Canning deficiencies were noted with a 
view to making suggestions on improving the 
quality. 

Annua! meetings have been held throughout the 
state for Farm Ownership borrowers who are 
purchasing their farms under the FHA. Flannel 
board demonstrations on landscaping and garden- 
ing have been included. 


New York 


New York Home Economics Association. 
Eleanor Sense, co-editor of Forecast, has accepted 
the New York State chairmanship for the AHEA 
Permanent Headquarters Fund. She will be as- 
sisted by a chairman from each of the six districts. 
Word already has been received from the New 
York City HEIB group that they are planning a 
strong fund-raising project. 

Some Canadian home economists are expected 
at the Association’s meeting at Niagara Falls. 

State Teachers College at Plattsburg. The 
campus laboratory school has been expanded this 
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News Notes 


year to include a full-time nursery school and a full 
program for the ninth grade. College students 
now have the opportunity for observation and par- 
ticipation in education for home and family life 
from nursery school through junior high school. 
Eleanor Broome, a graduate of the University of 
Maryland and the Merrill-Palmer School, is in 
charge of the nursery school. 

Syracuse University. Dr. Eleanor Barnes, 
whose research has produced original types of 
fruit, is now professor of foods and nutrition. She 
will continue her research in fruit culture. 

Mrs. Edna P. Brandau, formerly of Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology, is a new instructor in the 
applied arts program. She will direct the courses 
in fashions. 


North Carolina 


North Carolina Home Economics Association. 
The executive council meeting was held on April 
25 and 26 in Burlington. 

Extension Service. During the Farm Bureau 
meeting in Asheville this spring, Verna Stanton, 
assistant state home demonstration agent, was 
awarded a Certificate of Meritorious Service. 

Mary Ann Beam is the new home demonstration 
agent in Columbia, and Mary Ann Parks is assis- 
tant home demonstration agent in Lenoir. 

Farmers Home Administration. ‘The following 
home supervisors have been appointed since July 
1, 1946: Mrs. Margaret J. Carringer, Murphy; 
Martha Plonk, Newland; Mrs. Madge K. Maree, 
Rutherfordton; Lenna F. Gambrill, West Jeffer- 
son; Mrs. Ruth D. Carpenter, Newton; Mrs. Helen 
W. Thompson, Albemarle; and Helen T. Waters, 
Clinton. 

Raleigh. The Carolina Power and Light 
Company recently completed a six weeks’ training 
course for the new home service personnel, who 
bring to 10 the number of representatives with the 
department. Elizabeth Greenwood is located in 
Asheville; Mary Kirby, Asheboro; Mary Mc- 
Lauchin, Maxton; Nell McMillan, Marion, S. C.; 
and Mrs. Marion Gambrell, Florence, S. C. 


North Dakota 


State Department of Education. Vera Alder- 
son, new assistant state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, has been working on curriculum revision 
plans. Next steps were discussed at the four 
spring district conferences. 

Fargo. The Fargo adult homemaking program 
has included classes and workshops for different 
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groups. Ethyl Dahler has been serving as co- 
ordinator. Eleanor Virgin, assistant teacher 
trainer, has been teaching adult methods for home 
economics seniors at North Dakota Agricultural 
College. Adult classes for veterans’ wives were 
organized at the Wahpeton Science School in Jan- 
uary. 

Extension Service. Marlyn Johnson, home 
demonstration agent for Barnes County, was in 
charge of plans for Home Economics Day at the 
Winter Show in Valley City in March. 

Ruth Moser, home demonstration agent of Stut- 
man County, is on leave to attend Oregon State 
College. Mrs. Alf. Clausen is agent this year. 

Emily Freeman is the new assistant state home 
demonstration leader, and Gladys Nesset has been 
made state 4-H agent. 

Farmers Home Administration. Laura K. Mc- 
Crory has returned to North Dakota as state home 
economist with the FHA. She had been health 
educator for 18 months in the Department of Pub- 
lic Health in Tacoma, Washington. 

Mrs. Jo-an Berseth became associate county 
home management supervisor at Ellendale in 
Dickey County on March 5. 

Ella Mae Silliman was married to Howard R. 
McDonald on February 22. They will make their 
home at Towner. 

Ohio 

Ohio Home Economics Association. Speakers 
at the annual meeting on April 19 were Evelyn 
Duval of the National Conference on Family Rela- 
tions; Lelia Massey, Ohio Wesleyan University; 
and Howard Trumbull of National Family 
Opinion. Ohio experts in five subject-matter areas 
presented a symposium on ‘‘What’s New.” 

Marietta College. Home economics enrollment 
this past semester was 76 per cent higher than that 
last year and included two men, the first at the 
College to take a course in ‘‘Art in the Home.” 

Under the direction of B. Lillian Nelson, three 
new courses have been added. New equipment 
has also been purchased, and classroom and labora- 
tory facilities have been increased. Seven courses 
will be added next year, making a total of 15. 

Miami University. Florence E. Wagner has 
been conducting a new two-credit foods course for 
17 men students. They prepare and serve their 
own dinner twice a week. Another new course, the 
School Lunch, offers practice in the cafeteria of 
McGuffey School. 

Ohio University. Vivian Roberts was recently 
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interviewed over station WMAQ, Chicago, on 
careers in home economics. Subsequently she 
represented the field of nutrition in a symposium 
on “Careers in Science” at the Rockford College 
(Illinois) Centenary Celebration. 

Ohio Wesleyan University. A Home Economics 
Conference and Open House were held on May 9 
to give friends of the University an opportunity to 
view Sturgis Hall, the new home economics build- 
ing, and to meet Lelia Massey, new head of the 
home economics department. 

Elizabeth Dyer of the University of Cincinnati 
was chairman of the conference symposium on 
“Preparation of Women for the Role of Home- 
making” developed by Margaret Justin of Kansas 
State College, Hazel Kyrk of the University of 
Chicago, and Agnes Ellen Harris of the University 
of Alabama. Mrs. Carolyn Willis Moffet of Wash- 
ington, D. C., the luncheon speaker, discussed 
“Women’s Opportunities and Responsibilities as 
Citizens.”’ 

University of Cincinnati. Fourteen Cincinnati 
home economists spoke on opportunities in home 
economics at a recent Vocational Information Con- 
ference. Under the direction of Alma J. Knauber, 
freshman art classes featured a poster parade pre- 
senting 51 positions in home economics These 
were turned over to Florine Vatter, city supervisor 
of home economics, for use in the eighth grade and 
high school. 

Farmers Home Administration. FHA’s garden 
program, initiated in February, helped low-income 
families plan the fundamental background for a 
“‘Live-at-Home Program.”’ Three district garden 
committees worked with county personnel on gar- 
den problems in the area. 


Oklahoma 


Northeastern State College. Dr. Anton Julias 
Carlson, physiologist and author of The Control 
of Hunger in Health and Disease and The Machin- 
ery of the Body, spoke before the home economics 
classes on March 17 and 18. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
Summer plans place emphasis on the needs of 
graduate students, particularly returning high 
school teachers. All departments will offer several 
courses to meet the needs of those attending sum- 
mer school for short periods as well as of those who 
plan to attend throughout the nine-weeks session. 

Home demonstration agents broadcast three 
days each week, and members of the residence 
teaching staff three days. An attempt is made to 
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inform farm families regarding the work of home 
economists and to assist them in solving personal, 
home, and family life problems. 

As part of the recruitment program Katharine 
Kumler and Millie V. Pearson are doing a series of 
radio programs on “Why Take Home Economics.” 

Phillips University. While the Paris fashion 
openings were in full swing the week of February 
14, the 17 members of the clothing construction 
classes held their own fashion show. All garments 
were modeled by their makers, who also intend to 
wear them. 

University of Oklahoma. Helen Clark, recently 
of Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, is a new staff 
member. She will organize a program of special 
work for wives of veterans at the University. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Lydia Lynde of the 
U. S. Extension Service spent three days in March 
observing the extension family life program in 
Oklahoma. 

Mena Hogan of the U. S. Extension Service 
spent the week of February 3 visiting home demon- 
stration work in Oklahoma. She also met with the 
Oklahoma Nutrition Committee. 

Anna Lee Hilbert, formerly home demonstration 
agent in Stevens County, became assistant exten- 
sion clothing specialist in January. 

Oklahoma Farm and Home Week is scheduled 
from August 5 to 8 on the Oklahoma A & M cam- 


pus. 
Oregon 


Oregon Home Economics Association. At the 
quarterly meeting of the executive board in March 
in Portland, Gladys Wyckoff, AHEA field secre- 
tary, suggested ways of enlarging Association mem- 
bership. 

The annual dinner meeting was held in April at 
the Mallory Hotel in Portland. Portland HEIB’s 
were in charge of the program ‘“What’s New in 
Home Economics,” which gave recognition to 
members of the home economics profession. A 
style show and home decoration exhibit were fea- 
tured. 

Extension Service. Lucy Lane, who has been 
attending Columbia University during her sab- 
batical year, will take a southern cruise before re- 
turning to Corvallis in July. 

Announcement has been made of the marriage 
of Marian Farrell, agent at Medford, to Nile 
Christeson. 

Mable Buttars, agent at Hood River, has trans- 
ferred to the Extension Service in Hawaii. 
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News Notes 


Pennsylvania 

Drexel Institute of Technology. Girls in the 
home management house broadcast a television 
program through the courtesy of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company. The script, portraying the 
home management house in action, was written by 
a student and the parts were taken by students and 
the director. About 1800 favorable replies were 
received from the audience. 

Margaret Morrison Carnegie College. Students 
majoring in clothing and textiles have been 
winning recognition in the fashion world. Eleanor 
Helfrich, in a nation-wide contest, won a place 
on Mademoiselle’s College Board; Joanne Hawley 
won a first prize of $300 in a designing contest 
sponsored by Kaufmann’s, a local department 
store; Joan Asplundh won a prize in the Chicago 
Tribune’s “American Fashion Contest”; and 
Virginia Mulhallan and Ruth Davis received 
honorable mention in the Junior Bazaar contest. 

Pennsylvania State College. Mary Brown All- 
good’s book Demonstration Techniques came from 
the press recently. 

In addition to the 400 regular home economics 
students, 388 non-home-economists (152 men and 
236 women) are enrolled in some of the various 
home economics service courses. 

Temple University. Senior physical education 
majors are now required to take a course in nutri- 
tion taught by the home economics faculty. 

Potter County Schools. Through the co-opera- 
tion of the supervising principal, the homemaking 
teacher, the Board of Education, and the county 
adviser, an advisory council of representatives of 
various agencies and groups was organized in the 
Austin High School of Coudersport to promote 
work of the homemaking department. The coun- 
cil is working toward expansion of the department, 
publicizing its work, co-ordinating work with other 
groups interested in home and family life, and 
securing an expression from mothers relative to 
needs to be emphasized. 


Rhode Island 


Rhode Island Home Economics Association. 
A joint meeting of the Rhode Island Dietetic, 
Nutrition, and Home Economics Associations was 
held the last of March. Esther Batchelder of the 
BHNHE discussed ‘‘Research Projects at the 
Bureau,” and Ruth Cottrel of Boston discussed 
‘“‘New Research in Diet Therapy.” Participants 
in a panel discussion of ‘Problems and Techniques 
in Achieving Human Relations’ were Gordon 
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Hearn of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Frank Pelton and Dura-Louise Cockrell of Rhode 
Island State College, and Mary Busso of the Prov- 
idence Department of Public Schools. 

Permanent Headquarters Fund Project. To 
raise money for the AHEA Permanent Headquar- 
ters Fund, Monica Community, Alice Tew, and 
Alice Mulvey of the West Warwick Public Schools 
cleaned out their clothes closets and made $110.50. 
Within an hour and a half their sale was over. 
The trio planned another sale in April of contribu- 
tions from family and friends. 

Extension Service. The rural women’s short 
course will be held at State College the week of 
June 16to 19. “Living Happily”’ from the family, 
community, national, and international points of 
view will be featured. 

Rhode Island Farm and Home Show. The 
annual Southern New England Farm and Home 
Show was held in Providence the week of February 
21. Sarah E. Coyne, state home demonstration 
leader, was chairman of the women’s program. 
“Planning Livable Homes” was the theme of the 
women’s conference. The Rhode Island State 
College exhibit featured a model house prepared in 
the applied arts department. Clara Dodson, Mrs. 
Carolyn Young, and Miss Coyne were responsible 
for the exhibit. 

Ann Beggs, home management specialist in New 
Hampshire, discussed ‘Planning Livable Homes” 
at one meeting. 

School Lunch Program. Mildred Barry, nutri- 
tion consultant for the Rhode Island Department 
of Health, has been requested by the Department 
of Education to confer with the Mother Superior 
of the Immaculate Conception School in Westerly 
in regard to nutrition education in connection with 
the school lunch program. 

A new school lunch program was opened in the 
Arlington School in Cranston on April 1. Eleven 
other schools in this city have school-sponsored 
programs. 

Four regional group meetings were held early this 
year to familiarize school lunch workers with the 
“National School Lunch Act’’ and the two types 
of programs in Rhode Island and to help in ordering 
food. Menus are planned by nutritionists in the 
state office one month in advance. 


South Dakota 


South Dakota State College. Mrs. J. A. Bonell 
has joined the home economics staff. 
Extension Service. Sara Dewing, home demon- 


_ 
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stration agent in South Dakota for 15 years, 
retired in April. 

Mrs. Leslie Smith has resigned as agent for Clay 
County to become home demonstration agent in 
California. 

Mrs. Iva L. Holgate is the new part-time agent 
in Tripp County with headquarters at Winner. 

Mrs. Valeria Tinker has begun work as part-time 
agent in Spink County with headquarters in Red- 
field. She will become full-time agent on June 1. 

Mrs. Lylas Smith started work as agent in Custer 
County on February 17 with headquarters in Cus- 
ter. 

Amy E. Wold of Syracuse, Illinois, joined the 
staff as child development and family life specialist 
on April 1. 

The 13 district meetings of the home demonstra- 
tion clubs held in March were attended by 2900 
people. Speakers included Mrs. Helendeen Dod- 
derilge, Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion; Mrs. L. Allen Beck, United Nations Organiza- 
tion, Denver, Colorado; David C. Mobley, Livable 
Homes, Brooklyn, New York; and Mrs. R. N. 
Jacobs, Sioux City, lowa. 

Eleven women have signed up to go to the meet- 
ing of the Associated Countrywomen of the World 
in Amsterdam, Holland, from September 8 to 13. 

The Summer Conference of Farm Women will 
be held at Box Elder Camp in the Black Hills from 
July 7 to 12 and at Camp Lakodia from July 13 to 
16. 


Tennessee 


Tennessee Home Economics Association. The 
Association’s annual meeting, discontinued during 
the war, was resumed in Nashville on March 28 
with Mrs. Elizabeth S. Murphy presiding. 
M’Ledge Moffett of Radford College gave a talk 
entitled “Dust in the Attic,”’ and Jessie W. Harris 
of the University of Tennessee spoke on “A Home 
for Home Economics.”’ 

Farmers Home Administration. Families par- 
ticipating in the Farm Ownership phase of the FHA 
program attended meetings in their respective 
counties during February. Theme of the meetings 
for Middle and West Tennessee counties was 
“Farm Organization and Farm and Home Im- 
provement.” Charts made from actual records 
kept by the borrowers depicted progress made and 
gave information that was helpful in future plan- 
ning for better farm organization. The home 
management supervisors emphasized farm and 
home improvement by using miniature houses, 
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shrubs, and trees to demonstrate good landscaping 
principles. This subject was discussed from the 
standpoint of economic value as well as beauty. 

In dairy counties in Middle Tennessee the district 
supervisor, L. R. Barrett, used a chart made from 
actual milk records kept by borrowers to show how 
families could afford washing machines, refrigera- 
tors, etc. The chart showed how milk production 
decreased during the summer months when pas- 
tures were poor. 


Texas 


North Texas State Teachers College. Florence 
Scoular discussed “Some Recent Trends in Nutri- 
tion’’ at a recent meeting of the Fort Worth section 
of the Texas Dietetic Association. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College. New 
staff members are Mary Pritchett, who is substi- 
tuting for Carrie Lee Collins this year, and Hannah 
Hoff, area co-ordinator in home economics educa- 
tion. Miss Collins is studying at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

The wives of GI’s and prospective brides com- 
prise most of the enrollees in a new general six-hour 
course in home economics. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries. Aline 
McKensie gave a talk on “The Value of Radio in 
Homemaking” at the state meeting of the Texas 
Vocational Association in April. 

Texas State College for Women. ‘354 TSCW 
girls plan to be married by June 1948” read the 
caption in the hall case where “Tessie,” the new 
manikin, made her debut wearing the gown de- 
signed, made, and worn by Gloria Hale in her 
wedding in the Chapel-in-the-Woods. In the 
case stood two posters, one reading ‘‘According to 
statistics the divorce rate is increasing: 1945—one 
divorce for every four marriages; 1960—one 
divorce for every two marriages,’”’ while the other 
announced ‘“‘Home economics faces the problem” 
and directed visitors to ten exhibits that were sug- 
gestive of ways of holding the home together. 

At the Founder’s Day Program in Stoddard 
Hall Hazel Rennoe spoke about Mrs. Helen M. 
Stoddard, an indefatigable worker for the College 
during its early days. Students modeling uni- 
forms worn prior to their abandonment in 1938 
brought forth gales of laughter. 

Texas Technological College. A nursery school 
and emergency day nursery have been established 
at Lakewood Village to care for children of war 
veterans at the College whose wives are working 
or attending classes. The project was started 
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News Notes 


by the co-ordinated work of the Lubbock Junior 
Welfare League, the Housing Authority of Lub- 
bock, the Tech War Veterans Association, and Mrs. 
Mary Anne Duke, instructor of home and family 
life education. 
University of Texas. 
Denny of the University of Washington, Margaret 
Humphries of Cornell University, and Mrs. Pearl 
Bowman Gibbs, founder of the home economics 
department at Ohio State University 50 years ago. 
Extension Service. A survey of extension work 
n Lubbock County has been completed by 15 
members of the headquarters staff with Kate Adele 
The homes 


Spring visitors were Grace 


Hill as chairman of the committee. 
of 350 Lubbock County farmers were visited. 
New district agents are Fannie Brown Eaton, 
former Hockley County home demonstration 
agent, and Mrs. Rosella R. Cook, former Fannin 
Mrs. Ruby 
agent, has been ap- 


County home demonstration agent. 
M. Worthen, former district 
pointed to a temporary position as associate dis- 
trict agent. 

Bess Edwards, district agent, recently trans- 
ferred her headquarters to John Tarlton Agricul- 


tural College. 


Vermont 


Vermont Home Economics Association. The 
spring meeting was held jointly with the Vermont 
Dietetic Association. Ellen Ann Dunham of the 
General Foods Corporation and vice-president of 
the HEIB’s spoke on new foods. The home- 
maker home economists, homemaking teachers of 
the elementary and secondary schools, and mem- 
bers of the Dietetic Association held 
separate sessions prior to the joint meeting. 

Extension Service. A training school in mak- 
ing slip covers was held by Mrs. Charlotte Brooks 
for the county home demonstration agents. Each 
agent brought a child’s chair or a boudoir chair 
and materials necessary for making a slip cover, 


Vermont 


which she completed at the meeting. 
Virginia 

Virginia Home Economics Association. The 
following program of work for 1947-48 was adopted 
by the Association at its 36th Annual Meeting in 
Roanoke from March 20 to 22: (1) have represen- 
tative membership of all home economics interests; 
of home economics—adapt the program of work of 
each department and committee to the state need 
and contribute to the reshaping of the national 


2) set up an organization to represent all interests 
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program; (3) strive to make more effective use of 
the state News Letter, the JouRNAL oF HOME 
Economics, and other avenues of publicity in the 
interest of the program and have a standing pub- 
licity committee to keep the state meeting and 
other pertinent information about the Association 
before the members; (4) place greater emphasis on 
district meetings, assist chairmen in their program 
of work, and have an action program of work at 
district level; (5) establish a recruiting program in 
each district to increase interest in home economics 
among high school students; (6) acquaint college 
students with the Association and its functions; 
(7) encourage the homemakers’ group; (8) include 
seniors on the mailing list for the News Letter; 
(9) co-operate with other organizations and agen- 
cies in state programs and conferences, also with 
community activities. 

Division committees were appointed to serve two 
years. Subcommittees are to be appointed by the 
division committees to function locally. 

Special emphasis is to be placed on: (1) family 
relationships and child development; (2) recruit- 
ing home economists by mapping an action pro- 
gram at high school and college level; (3) consumer 
interest by participating actively in the Con- 
sumer Speaks project and correlating the work of 
the committees on textiles and clothing, housing 
and furnishing, and family economics to define 
consumers’ needs; and (4) health education by 
urging organization of modern health services to 
rural people by a study of their health and medical 
needs and working closely with committees on 
food and nutrition, social welfare and public health, 
and legislation. 

Richmond. Dorothy Jo Osborne was appointed 
director of the Dairy Council of Richmond when 
Page Drinker resigned to be married. 


Washington 


Washington Home Economics Association. 
The Association’s annual meeting at the Central 
Washington College of Education drew a record 
attendance of 275. 

Essie Elliott, chairman of the HEIB department 
of the AHEA, described plans for the annual meet- 
ing in St. Louis and new trends that will affect 
home economists. 

Mrs. Mary Davis Gillies of the McCall Corpora- 
tion explained the latest trends in interior design 
and furnishings with the aid of slides and sample 
materials. 

Maud Wilson of the Oregon Agricultural Experi- 


‘ 
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ment Station discussed ‘Improved Family Living 
Through Improved Housing.” 

Gladys Wyckoff, AHEA field secretary, told of 
plans for a permanent headquarters for home 
economics. 

Mrs. Elena Zelayeta made an entertaining talk 
and with her seeing-eye dog was a delight to all 
throughout the conference. She autographed her 
book, Elena’s Famous Mexican and Spanish 
Recipes, which local groups sold in order that she 
might be a part of the conference. She is an hon- 
orary member of the California Home Economics 
Association. In spite of her blindness during the 
past 13 years, she has raised her family and enter- 
tained in her home without paid help. She has 
also found time to teach cooking, household arts, 
and practical living to other blind people. 

Officers for the coming year are: president, Mrs. 
Dorothy Raymond; president-elect, Mrs. Gladys 
Triplett; vice-president, Eula Frey; secretary, 
Anna McCoy; treasurer, Jean Lovejoy. 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin Home _ Economics Association. 
Speakers at the spring meeting on April 11 and 12 
in Eau Claire included S. G. Davey, superintendent 
of schools; Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, AHEA 
president, who spoke on “Home Economics— 
Supply and Demand”; Lester M. Emans, Eau 
Claire State Teachers College, ““Home Economics 
and the Elementary School”; Theodore Brameld, 
University of Minnesota, “Intercultural Relations 
—Its Significance for Family Life’; Johanna 
Hudig, University of Utrecht, “‘Home and Family 
Life in Holland”’; Dorothy Husseman, University 
of Wisconsin, “Problems of Food Sanitation”; 
and Sigrid Rasmussen, The Stout Institute, ‘Art 
Related to Home Economics.”’ Ruth E. Michaels 
was in charge of planning the program. 

State Board of Vocational and Adult Education. 
The Wisconsin Vocational Association met in Mil- 
waukee from May | to 3. 

The eighth annual State Conference of Home- 
makers’ Clubs, sponsored by Wisconsin city schools 
of vocational and adult education, convened on 
May 3 at the Schroeder Hotel in Milwaukee. 
“Better Homes Build a Better World” was the 
theme of the morning program, a dramatization 
of program planning for Homemakers’ Clubs. 
The afternoon speaker was Raymond Headlee, 
MD, psychiatrist for the Milwaukee Sanitarium, 
Wauwatosa. 

A special feature of the conference was an ex- 
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hibit of knitting and costume millinery, sponsored 
by the city vocational schools. 

The Stout Institute. Graduate and 
graduate courses and workshops in home economics 
will be offered at summer school. 

Special technique courses in tailoring and house 
furnishing are being arranged by the State Board 
of Vocational and Adult Education for home- 
making teachers in the vocational schools. 

The summer conference for George-Deen 
teachers is scheduled for the week of June 9. 

The first regional Rural Art Exhibition to be 
held in the west central area of Wisconsin opened 
March 15 at the Institute. The aim of the proj- 
ect is to give constructive art guidance to children 
and adults in rural areas throughout the state who 
are especially interested in art. 

University of Wisconsin. Home economics stu- 
dents are having an opportunity to observe and 
assist at the new nursery school established by the 
University at the Trailer Village in Randall Park 
and directed by Helen Dawe. 

Farm and Home Week and the Farm Field Day 
were held on the campus from May 26 to 28 

Frances Zuill spoke at the banquet on March 21 
of the Indiana Home Economics Association in 
Gary. 

Farmers Home Administration. Elizabet) 
Rivers has been transferred to Minnesota as stat: 
home management supervisor. 


under- 


Wyoming 

Wyoming Home Economics Association. A) 
Association dinner meeting was held during the 
visit to the University of Wyoming of Gladys 
Wyckoff, AHEA field secretary, on March 31 and 
April 1. 

State Department of Education. Aone-dayplan- 
ning meeting held on the University of Wyoming 
campus on January 31 to consider state expansion 
and teacher education needs ior vocational home- 
making as a basis for writing new state plans was 
attended by 23 representatives from the College oi 
Education and division of home economics at the 
University, State Department of Education and 
Vocational Education, and school administrator: 
and homemaking teachers. Consideration was 
given togeneral education’s responsibility for family 
life education, evidences of need for more pupils to 
receive homemaking training, ways of expanding 
services to communities, ways of providing home- 
making training to small schools, and some needs 
in teacher education for an expanded program. 
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the 


at the American Viscose Booth a 


t the A. H. E. A. Convention 


You can see — for the first time outside of a rayon plant — the dramatic 
process that makes the man-made rayon fiber possible. You can actually see 
the spinning solution being forced through the spinneret . . . traveling 
through the chemical bath...and emerging as solid rayon filaments. 
This miraculous change from liquid to solid is the heart of the whole process 


of producing rayon! It is shown in our unique, new action display. 


| Also on Display — HELPFUL TEACHING MATERIAL 


Up-to-date, informative teaching material on rayon espe- 
cially prepared for use in home economics classes will 
also be on hand so that you may examine it and order 
it for use in your own classroom 


Two Educational Kits — Kit I— The Viscose Process 
Kit Il — The Acetate Process. Each kit shows, in actual 
sample form, the steps in the manufacture of rayon. 
Each kit 50¢. 


Unique Film Unit — ‘How Rayon is Made” is an edu- 
cational film unit, of particular interest to textile stu- 
dents. Includes (1) silent film strip for detailed study, 
(2) sound motion picture showing “flow” of process, 
(3) reference leaflet reproducing all pictures in the 
film strip, (4) commentary and users’ guide with sug- 
gestions for use of entire unit. 


The “Short Course in Rayon" — A complete course on 
the following subjects: Background in Rayon, Buying 
Rayons, Caring for Rayons, Sewing with Rayon, Ward- 
robe Planning. Includes subject outlines, reference mate- 
rial, wall charts. 


ig “Rayon Glossary" — A useful booklet which lists and 


n lescribes 99 rayon fabrics — and defines terms used in If You Can't Attend the Convention 


You can order any of the above material by 


onnection with rayon. Teacher's copy free — 10¢ each a? 
writing to the address below. 


student's copy. 


Kisco’ 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


to America’s largest producer of rayon 


CONSUMER RELATIONS SECTION 


ie 350 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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You are cordially invited to visit our booth at the St. Louis meeting, June 
23-26, where our health programs especially prepared for schools and health 
centers will be exhibited for your inspection. 


Health Protection Through Cleanliness in the Home 


Practical suggestions are given for cleaning the home, particularly the “danger 
zones” where routine use of a dependable disinfectant is essential. Another 
vital subject discussed is the need for surrounding the baby with hygienic clean- 


liness. 


Baby Care for Health and Comfort 


Illustrated leaflets graphically explain important phases of baby care. 
uable for distribution to young mothers and mothers’ helpers. 


Val- 


Write to Dept. JHE 6/47 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


A department of The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. 


401 Broadway New York 13, N. Y. 


= 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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The American Home Economics Association 


at its 


38th ANNUAL MEETING 


in ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


JUNE 23-26, 1947 


Presents 
ITS EXHIBITORS 
They Will Greet You in the Exhibit Hall of the Municipal Auditorium 


Admiral Corporation 
Electrical Appliances & radios 

Advance Pattern Company, Inc....... 
Home sewing subjects; sewing instructions 

Allyn and Bacon.. ee 
Home Economics school books 

The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co............. 
W ear-ever utensils 

Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Co.......... 175 
Mirro Aluminum, Mirro-Matic Pressure 
Pan 

American Bemberg Corporation, and North 

American Dietetic Association 
Journal of the American Dietetic Assoc., 
educational literature 

American Medical Association 
Hygeia, The Health Magazine 

American Rayon Corporation... 
Fabrics and fashions 

American Can Company 134, 135 
Literature for Home Economists 

The American Crayon Company.. . 108 
Art materials 

American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 192 
Educational exhibit 

American Gas Association 218, 219 
Pamphlets, booklets for the Home Economist 

American Home Foods, Inc. 
Clapp’s Baby Food, Chef Boy-Ar-Dee, 
other food products 

American Institute of Baking . 200 
Educational materials 

American Institute of Laundering..........179, 180 
Textile articles 

American Molasses Company 85 
Grandma’s molasses, Educational material 

American Stove Company....198, 199, 224, 225 
Magic Chef 

American Viscose Corporation.. 
Rayon in the making 

Armourand Company 
Food products 

Ball Brothers Company 
Glass containers and canned products 

Bavinco Manufacturing Corporation.. 
Home economics kitchen equipment 


116, 117, 


Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. 
7, 8,9, 10, 11, 12 

Bendix automatic washer, dryer, ironer 

Benedict and Moore, Inc 227 
National survey of teaching aids 

Bernardin Bottle Cap Company... . 160 
Home canning caps 

The Best Foods, Inc. 
Food products 

The Borden Company 
Borden products—all consumer line 

Bristol-Myers Company 
Personal grooming aids 

Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, USDA ...94, 95 
Educational material issued by Bureau 

Burpee Can Sealer Company 
Educational material 

The Butterick Company, Inc. 
Patterns and made-up garments 

Carnation Company vee. 144, 145 
Carnation Vitamin D eva porated milk 

Celanese Corporation of America 97, 98 
Celanese textiles, plastics, chemicals 

Cereal Institute, Inc. 130 
Research and educational materials 

Children’s Bureau, USFA................ 161, 162 
The Child magazine; other publications 

The Christian Science Monitor.. 
International daily newspaper 

Club Aluminum Products Company 
Aluminum and glass cookware 

Committee on Consumer Relations in 
Advertising, Inc......... 
Publications, educational materials 

Corn Products Refining Company... " 
Karo, Kre-Mel, Maszola, Argo, other 
products 

Corning Glass Works 
“Pyrex” dishes; other consumer products 

The Cream of Wheat Corporation 
5-Minule Cream of Wheat, Zing-Wheat 
Germ 

Crosley-Division The Aviation Corporation 


Crosley kitchen equipment 


(Continued on next page) 
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Watercress 
Enameled Utensil Manufacturers Council 
Porcelain enameled ware 
Estate Heatrola Division of Noma Electric 
Corporation........ 
Estate Gas and Electric range, home freezer 


Eureka Williams Corporation, Eureka 
Division 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 


Eureka home cleaning system, waste food 
dispcser, cordless electric iron 
Evaporated Milk Association . 
Educational material 
Fish & Wildlife Service, Division of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, U. S. Department of 
Interior......... 
Fishery products 
Foley Manufacturing Company 
Foley kitchen utensils 
Forecast Publishing Company 
Forecast magazine 
Frigidaire Division, Motors 
Corporation 56, 57, 58, 59 
Frigidaire refrigerator, range, water heater, 
cabinet sink, washing machine, freeser, 
water cooler 
General Foods Corporation 
General Foods products 
General Mills, Inc. 124, 125, 126 
Public services, appliances, home service _ 
Gerber Products Company......... 
Canned, strained and chopped foods 
Ginn and Company 
Textbooks 
Good Housekeeping 13, 14 
Material descriptive of editorial activities 
Grocery Store Products Sales Company, Inc. 202 
Kitchen Bouquet, literature 
Hamilton Beach Company, Division Scovill 
Mfg. Co. 
Hamilton Beach food mixer and attachments 
The Handcrafters 
Latest techniques in developing handicraft 
program 
Harper-Wyman Company 
Harper-W yman gas burner 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd. 
Dole Pineapple products 
D. C. Heath and Company... 
Schoolbooks 
H. J. Heinz Company 
Heinz 57 varieties 
Home Economics Education Service, 
U. S. Office of Education.... 
Hotpoint, Inc. 
Dryer, ironer, range, sink and refrigerator 
The Hoover Company 
Hoover model 
Horton Manufacturing Company. 
Horton automatic ironers and electric wash- 
ing machines 


General 


42, 73 


220 


42 


197 


168 
..68, 69 


Houghton Mifflin Company... 
Textbooks and workbooks 
Household Finance Corporation... 
Booklets and teaching aids 
Hygeia.. 
“The Health “Magazine” 
Medical Association 
Institute of Life Insurance. 
Teaching aids 
International Cellucotton Products Com- 
pany 
Educational material 


The International Wool Secretariat 
156, 157, 


Exhibit of wool fabrics, demonstration of 
qualities 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Johnson Wax products and floor polisher 


“Junket” Brand Foods, Div. of Chr. 
Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc...... 
Junket Brand Foods 


Kellogg Company 
Ready-to-eat cereals, nutrition publications 
Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corporation 
Fruit jars, caps, lids and jelly glasses 
Knox Gelatine Company 
Knox gelatine and recipes 
Kraft Foods Company 
Kraft products 
Kromex Corporation 
Kromex Pressure cooker; household wares 
La Choy Food Products 
Mixed vegetable juices, chinese foods 
Lamont, Corliss and Company.. 
Nestle’s Semisweet chocolate 
James Lees & Sons Company... 
Carpet and handknitting yarns 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Libby canned foods 
J. B. Lippincott Company 
Textbooks 
McAllister-Ross Corporation 
McAllister Bagless vacuum cleaner 
McCall Corporation... 
McCall patterns and ‘educational material 
McGraw-Hill Book Company... 
Display of books 
McKnight and McKnight 
Books 
The Macmillan Company 
Books, in bookcase 
The Manual Arts Press 
Books 
Oscar Mayer & Company 
Food products 
Meletio Sea Food Company........ 
Golden Dipt, read y-mixed breading 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company.... 
Booklets for distribution 


of American 


_172 Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc.. 


Promotion of free educational motion 


110 pictures 


The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc... 
Educational material 


(Continued on next page) 
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Nash Kelvinator Kelvinator 


Division 
Cave to Kelvinator 
National Aluminum Manufacturing Co....... 99 


Health pressure canner, cooker and instant 
sauce pan cooker 
National Association of Ice Industries..60, 61, 62 
Iced vegetable display, refrigerator, etc. 
National Association of Margarine Manu- 


facturers .. 214 
Literature and samples of margarine 

National Biscuit Company. 105 
Nabisco crackers and cereals 

National Cotton Council of America... 44 
“Discovering cotton” 

National Cranberry Association.. . 87 
Ocean Spray Cranberry Kitchen 

National Dairy Council ........ 


Nutrition materials 

National Handknitting Yarn Association, 
“Institute for Hand Knitting”. 33, 34 
Exhibits from High schools of Greater New 
York 


National Live Stock and Meat Board......... 155 
Educational literature 
National Pressure Cooker Company 66, 67 


Pressure saucepans and cookers 

Norge Division, Borg Warner Corporation 

63, 64, 65 

Electric range, gas range, refrigerator, 
Sreezer, washer, water cooler 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company 102 
Duraglas containers; educational literature 

Pet Milk Company ..77, 78, 79, 80 
Demonstration of packing of Pet Milk 

Parents’ Magazine Press, Inc. 189 
Parents’ Magazine, Calling All Girls, 
Polly Pigtails 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc........... .. 154 
Food products 

Pond’s Good Grooming Service. . 41 
Good grooming materials 

Poultry and Egg National Board.................. 93 
Educational literature 

Prentice-Hall, Inc.............. . 
Books 

Practical Home Economics.........................-.. 113 


“Practical Home Economics” and Home 
Economics books 
Premier Vacuum Cleaner Division, General 


Electric Company 185 
Premier Vacuum cleaners and cleaning tools 
The Printz-Biederman Company...... . 150 


Fashion display unit illustrating tailoring 
features 

Procter and Gamble <2, 133 
Home economics teaching aids 

The Public Health Committee of the ent 


Cup and Container Institute 143 
Educational literature 

The Quaker Oats Company..... a 
Quaker family of cereal products 

Ralston Purina Company........... 146, 147 


Miniature milling process for packaged 
cereals 
Rexair, Inc. . 153 
Rexair cleaner 


Reynolds Metals Company..................... 25, 26 
Reynolds equipment 

Rit Products Corporation............ . 137 
Rit dyes 

Rockwood & Co....... 188 
Cocoa and chocolate 

Schrader Mini-craft Company... 24 
Miniature model kitchens and planning 
equipment 

Scovill Manufacturing Company.......... 32 
“Gripper” fasteners from home attachment 

Sealtest, Inc. 128, 129 
Diorama symbolic of dairy industry 

Servel, Inc. 
Equi pment by Servel 

Seventeen Magazine...... 212 
“Seventeen in the Classroom”; home and 
food material 

E. H. Sheldon & Company..........................83, 84 
Home economics kitchen equipment 

The Silex Company.. 90 


Silex Glass Coffee makers, Duolectric steam 
iron 

Simplicity Pattern Company, Inc... . 159 
Simplicity patterns and M odern Miss 
Magazine 

Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Company.. 178 
Alexander Smith Carpets 

The Spool Cotton Company........ 
Educational material 

Singer Sewing Machine Company, Educa- 
tional Department ...35, 36 
Sewing machines, vacuum cleaners, educa- 
tional material 

Standard Brands, Incorporated 48, 49 
Featuring new teaching manual “When 
You Bake” 

The A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company 207 
Sweetose syrups and other food products 


Swift and Company 196 
Educational materials for teachers 

Tampax, Incorporated 119 
Educational material and charts 

The Toidey Company 
Toidey products 

University of Chicago Press............................ 206 
Books from University presses 

United States Testing Company, Inc..... | 


Certified merchandise with Seal of Quality 
Veterans Administration, Dietetic Divn., 


Dept. of Medicine & Surgery.............. 209, 210 
Educational Exhibit 
Vischer Products Company....................... 55 


Flex-Seal saucepans 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Company... 193 
Wesson Oil and Snowdrift 


Chas. F. Welek & Co., Inc......... . 112 
Quality Fabrics for Distinctive Apparel 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation... 46, 47 
Westinghouse Kitchen-laundry 

West Bend Aluminum Co. 


Aluminum cooking utensils 
What’s New In Home Economics ........148, 149 
Magazine 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc..... .. 221 
Home economics books 
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In Sheldon Unit Kitchens . . . together with 
other important items of equipment that are 
part of a properly planned homemaking de- 
partment .. . every inch of cabinet space is 
fully utilized for essential storage. 

Each drawer and cupboard cabinet is ar- 
ranged for the most efficient accommodation 
of necessary small equipment. 

Incompleteness, flexibility, adaptability and 
‘economy, Sheldon sets new and higher stand- 
ards for homemaking equipment. 


SHELDON 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN | 


Featuring Business-Sponsored Educational Films, 


VISIT BOOTH 170 ot the CONSUMER COMMITTEE 


At the June Convention of the American Home Economics Association 


Examine the most recent Committee 
BUSINESS - SPONSORED 
SDUCATIONAL FILMS, which lists and 
describes more than 1,000 films for use of 
schools, colleges, women’s clubs, consumer 
organizations, and other adult study groups. 
Sources from which the films may be 
obtained, costs if any, and other pertinent 
information are given. Films are cataloged 
alphabetically and also by subject headings. 
Subject headings include home economics, 
health and hygiene, geography and travel, 
merchandising, science, public relations, 
materials and metals, recreation and sports, 
and others. 

BUSINESS - SPONSORED EDUCA- 
TIONAL FILMS provides a quick handy 
guide of films available and tells where and 
how to get them. 

Price $2.00 25% 
economists. 

Secure the current issue of the CON- 


discount to home 


SUMER NEWS DIGEST. The Digest is 
a monthly condensation of news reports 
and articles which deal with: 


Consumer Education 

Consumer Goods Standards and Labeling 
Commodity Buying Information 

Care and Use of Consumer Goods 
Advertising 

Consumer Market Trends 

Consumer Protection and Welfare 
Consumer Income and Purchasing Power 
Business Policies and Practices 

Foreign Consumer-Distributor News 


It is available without charge upon request. 


Other publications available for your 


inspection include: 


How to Prepare Materials for Educational 
Use 

Business-Sponsored Educational Ma- 
terials 

The Consumer-Buyer and Distribution 

Information in Advertising II 


Visit Booth 170 in the Exhibit Hall or write direct to our office 


COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER RELATIONS IN ADVERTISING, INC. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 


24 
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Home Economists should know about Rexair 
—the revolutionary home appliance that cleans 
by trapping dust in water. For Rexair has im- 
portant advantages over old-fashioned cleaning 
methods. 


Rexair cleans clean—traps dust and dirt in an 
agitated water bath. There is no bag or filter 
from which fine dust can escape. 


Rexair maintains its powerful suction. In con- 
ventional cleaners, dust particles clog the pores 
of the bag, resulting in back pressure that cuts 
down the suction. Rexair’s suction remains con- 
stant always because no bag or filter is used. 


See the Rexair display (Booth 
153) at your American Home 
Economics Association Con- 
vention. You will see why 
we say that Rexair is a 
revolutionary advance in the 
control of dust and dirt. 


REXAIR, INC. 


. Detroit 2, Michigan 
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WILEY BOOKS IN HOME ECONOMICS 


General 


HOME AND FAMILY LIFE 
EDUCATION 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
By STEVENSON 
1946 299 Pages $2.75 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS OF 
THE HIGH SCHOOL GIRL 
By Frances S. MILver and H. 


LaITEM 
Second Edition 1945 433 Pages $2.50 


YOUTH, MARRIAGE, AND 
PARENTHOOD 
By Lemo D. Rockwoop and Mary Forp 
1945 279 Pages $3.50 


CREATIVE HANDS 
By Doris Cox and Barspara WARREN 
WEISMANN 


1945 323 Pages $3.25 
EDUCATION OF THE 
YOUNG CHILD 

By CATHERINE LANDRETH and 
KATHERINE H. Reap 
1942 279 Pages $2.75 


MANAGEMENT IN FAMILY LIVING 

By Pavutena and Jean Muir 
Dorsey 

942 477 Pages $3.25 


YOU AND MARRIAGE 
Edited By Heten MouGey Jorpan 
1942 296 Pages 2.75 


FUNDAMENTALS IN 
TEACHING HOME ECONOMICS 
By Sparrorp 
Second Edition 1942 490 Pages $3.25 


A FUNCTIONING PROGRAM OF 
HOME ECONOMICS 

By Ivo. Sparrorp 
1940 469 Pages $3.25 


Food and Food Preparation 


GOOD FOOD AND NUTRITION FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE AND 
THEIR FAMILIES 
By P. Amipon, Dororny E. Brap- 
BuRY and Vivian V. DRENCKHAHN 
1946 323 Pages $1.96 


FOOD SERVICE IN INSTITUTIONS 
By Bessre Brooks West and LEVELLE 


Woop 
Second Edition 1945 599 Pages $5.00 


FEEDING BABIES AND THEIR 
FAMILIES 
By Heven Monscu and MarGuerite K. 
HARPER 


1943 386 Pages $3.50 
ELEMENTS OF FOODS AND 
NUTRITION 


By Mary T. Down and AtBerta Dent 
Second Edition 1945 357 Pages $2.25 


FOOD FOR PEOPLE 
By Marcaret G. 
1943 653 Pages $4.50 


EXPERIMENTAL COOKERY 
By Bette Lowe 
Third Edition 1943 611 Pages $4.75 


FUNDAMENTALS OF NUTRITION 
AND DIETETICS—-A WORKBOOK 
By Dent 

Second Edition 1943 282 Pages $2.48 


FOOD SELECTION AND 
PREPARATION 
By Marton Deyor SweETMAN 
Third Edition 1943 506 Pages $3.75 


FOOD PREPARATION RECIPES 
By the late Atice M. and Katuryn 
B. NILes 
Second Edition 1943 Over 400 recipes 
6 x 4 cards Boxed $3.25 


FOOD FOR FIFTY 
By Sina Faye Fowrer and Bessie 


Brooks West 
Second Edition 1941 383 Pages $3.50 


MANUAL FOR FOOD PREPARATION 
STUDY 
By Fiorance B. Kina and Mary E. 


KIRKPATRICK 
Second Edition 1941 133 Pages $2.00 
Household Equipment and 
Furnishings 


HOME FURNISHING 
By Anna Hone 
Second Edition Ready August 1947 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 
By Loutse J. Peet and Lenore E. Sater 
Second Edition 1940 391 Pages $3.25 


Textiles and Clothing 
ELEMENTARY COSTUME DESIGN 


By Marion FEATHERSTONE and Dorotuy 

HowertTon MaAack 
1944 ISS Pages $3.25 
College Edition $2.50 


THE ARTS OF COSTUME AND 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
By Grace MarGcaret Morton 
1943 400 Pages $1.75 
College Edition $3.75 


FUNDAMENTALS OF TEXTILES— 
A WORKBOOK 


By Epa A. Jacopsen and He.en E. 
McCu.Ltoven 

Second Edition 1941 175 Pages $1.75 

Miscellaneous 


YOUR CARRIAGE, MADAM 
A Guide to Good Posture 
By Janet 
160 Pages 


Second Edition 1947 $2.50 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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WET FIGURES THAT 


FACTS now available! Average net amounts of 12 nutrients 
in the most frequently consumed canned foods 


\VERAGE AMOUN . . 
“ ae Nutrition tables have long been available 


for all of the foods covered in this series of 
advertisements. However, as you know 
the figures usually quoted in such tables are 
gross figures for raw, uncooked foods. Such 
figures do not take into consideration widely 
varying deductions for losses occurring in 
transit from field to market, to kitchen. 

Not so in the case of the typical figures 
shown for thiamine, in the chart on the left. 
These figures, based on research at 5 uni- 
versities, are actual, net values in cooked, 


ready-to-eat-or-heat food packed in cans 
Burt Juice ... real proof of high vitamin and mineral 
te > canning process. 
eatin retention throughout the canning | 
We think the facts justify your sincere 
CORN. WHITE WHOLE recommendation of canned foods as a source 
sai mon of low-cost nutrition. A series of 12 charts 
SPINACH 
a on the actual nutritional values of popular 
SARDINES, m Tomato commercially canned foods is available in 
PEARS, HALVES booklet form. For your copy, please address: 
"eae Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 60 E. 
PEACHES, FREESTONE. #2nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


he Can 


US. GREEN 
WITH TOMATO | 
SAUCE 
swice 
LIMA GREER 
GREEN CUT 
CORN YELLOW. WHOLE i 
SHRIMP, WET PACK 
‘te and a ou in cans 
No Other Container Protects Like t 
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Lippincott Home Economics Textbooks 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Ready this summer... 
Justin-Rust 


TODAY’S HO LIVING 


A general homemaking text for the upper years of high school, TODAY'S HOME LIVING is a 
completely rewritten, reset edition of the authors’ HOME AND FAMILY LIVING. Comprehen- 
sive in scope and realistic in approach and treatment, this text overlooks no problem of interest 
and use to high school girls. 


756 pages 275 illustrations $2.80 list price 


Gorrell-McKay-Zuill 


FOOD & FAMILY LIVING 


REVISED 


A new, up-to-date, expanded edition of the authors’ widely used high school foods text, FOOD 
AND FAMILY LIVING—Revised approaches the study of food and nutrition from the standpoint 
of present-day living. 

576 pages 244 illustrations $2.20 list price 


OUR SHARE IN THE HOME 6}y Baxter, Justin, and Rust . $2.12 
THE GIRL’S DAILY LIFE by Van Duzer and Others . . . 2.40 
YOU AND YOUR CLOTHES }by Baxter and Latzke . . . 2.20 
YOU AND YOUR MONEY 5y Trilling and Nicholas . . . 2.20 


COLLEGE 
Revised, 1947 


Denny: FA BIRICS —sixth edition 


A completely up-to-date edition of this standard handbook will be ready this summer. New prod- 
ucts for industrial and personal use brought about by technical developments during the war are 
included. Changes in terminology have been made to conform to accepted practices of the trade 
and of home economics instructors. 


202 pages $2.75 list price 


TEXTILE FIBERS AND THEIR USE by Hess. . . . . . 3.50 
CLOTHING Latzke and Quinlan . . . 3.75 
FOOD FOR THE FAMILY by Wilmot and Batjer . . . . 3.75 
FAMILY HEALTH by Williams . & 3.75 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia New York 
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What a difference from their daughters ! 


From middies to “midriffs”’— bloomers to 
bobby socks! There’ve been some changes, 
all right, in the past generation. More, in 
fact, than you might suspect. For one thing 
—Betsy Co-ed’s grown taller since mother 
played center on the basketball team! 
Today’s average college girl has added an 
inch and a half over the class of thirty-odd 
years ago. That’s what the measuring yard- 
stick at Vassar, Smith and Barnard shows. 
And the University of California reports the 


increase often touches two whole inéhes! 


This doesn’t mean we're raising a race*of 
Amazons. The average height of men Yas 
been going up, too. But it does me 
younger folk have better foods to “grow on. 
Many of them are developments of Na- 
tional Dairy Laboratories—for the very good 
reason that milk, nature’s most nearly per- 
fect food, offers virtually all the raw mate- 
rials of modern nutritional research. 
Fortunately, National Dairy is organized 


to turn the findings of such research into 
the reality of new foods. The efforts of a 
great team of experts are combined to bring 
you better foods—and more of them—than 
mother ever dreamed of when she was a girl! 


Dedicated to the wider use and better un- 
derstanding of dairy products as human 
food ...as a base for the development of 
new products and materials...as a source 
of health and enduring progress on the farms 
and in the towns and cities of America. 


These brands assure you of highest quality 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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>>> COME ONE... COME ALL <<< 


The American Home Economics Convention, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI JUNE 23-26, 1947 


Plan to Visit One of the Outstanding Attractions in St. Louis 


THE WORLD FAMOUS MUNICIPAL OPERA 
THE “OPERA UNDER THE STARS” 


p> Known throughout the United States and Europe, it has staged such hits as DESERT 
SONG, SHOW BOAT, THE GREAT WALTZ. Send for your tickets today. 
Insure a place for yourself for Tuesday evening, June 24, 1947. Remember, the 
block of seats being held for the American Home Economics Convention group can 
be held only a reasonable length of time. 
The tremendous seating capacity of 10,000 persons a performance is completely sold 
out weeks in advance. The opera for the week of the Convention will be “No, No, 


Nanette”’. 


Use this blank to mail your request by money order or check made payable to: 


St. Louis Municipal Opera 
c/o St. Louis Convention & Publicity Bureau 
911 Locust Street St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Please Purchase for me seats for American Home Economics Association night 


(Tuesday, June 24, 1947) at the St. Louis Municipal Opera. I desire the $ 
seats and am enclosing $ with this order. I understand that these tickets 


will be in my name at the registration desk of the AHEA on my arrival in St. Louis. 
NAME. 
ADDRESS 


The ticket price scale at tha Municipal Opera is as follows: 


1.20 (All prices include U.S. Gov’t Tax) 
= 
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Director. Home Economics Department 
Kellogg Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


es is a personal invitation for you to meet the 
members of our Home Economics Department 
at the American Home Economics Convention. 
Please come to the Kellogg booth—it is number 82 
-and get acquainted both with us and with our 
printed material available for your students. Some 
of us used to be teachers, one was a school lunch 
director, another managed the food service in a 
college dormitory, so we have mutual interests. 


FOOD! BOOKLETS! TALK! 


The Test Kitchen is being very mysterious about 
the cookies to be served this year. They may come 
up with our famous Rice Krispies Marshmallow 
Squares. Or perhaps one of our new cookies made 
with a Kellogg cereal. Whatever it is, it'll be good! 


You can count, too, on some good food for the 
mind. Among the leaflets we'll offer you will be 
nutrition and recipe folders that have proved their 
worth by the number of requests we have had for 
them. We'll also have some new recipe folders 


MEET US IN ST. LOUIS! 


making their debut at the convention. Just register 
and check the ones you want and we'll be more 
than glad to send them to you. 

By the way, if you want to drop in just for a 


chat, please do. It wouldn’t be an AHEA Conven- 
tion if there were not a lot to chat about! 


FOR A QUICK COUNTER 
BREAKFAST— KELLOGG’S 


Naturally, your every minute will be rushed. But 
take our advice and take time for breakfast. Make 
it a good one—toast, coffee, fruit, and your favorite 
Kellogg cereal. The extra minute or two it takes to 
add a crisp Kellogg cereal will give you valuable 
extra energy. 


Mary I. Barber, virector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES - RICE KRISPIES - PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + 40% BRAN FLAKES 
ALL-BRAN « SHREDDED WHEAT - KRUMBLES 


Getting things in shape. Camera glimpse of Kellogg's home economists as 
they prepare for the convention. Left to right: Barbara L. Butler, Winifred B. 
Loggans, Mary Gorsline, Regina Frisbie, Mary I. Barber, and Helen Bogett. 
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HOME CANNWERS... 


>» 


FOOD MILL 
Mashing, ricing, straining 


Mashes tatoes—strains tomatoes for 
P . soups, aspic, sauces—makes apple sauce (no 
Coring or peeling )—strains all cooked vegetables—crushes cooked 
fruits—grates cheese, nuts, crackers—strains baby foods. $1.50 
at Dept. and Hardware stores. Send coupon for Professional 


er. 
See Foley Exhibit, Space 40 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASS’N. CONVENTION 
St. Louis, June 23-26 


FOLEY MFG. 114-6 2nd St. NV. E. Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
O Send Professional Offer on Foley 
Food Mill, Sifter, Fork, Chopper 
O Send 1946-47 issue of ‘‘Variety in 
Food With The Foley Food Mill” 
(additional copies 10¢ each) . 


Welcome 
to the 


Burpee 
Booth 


W E look forward to a visit 
with you during the Conven- 


tion. 
Please drop in. .. BOOTH 186 
. . . Don Hall 


BURPEE 
CAN SEALER COMPANY 


Barrington, Illinois 


BERNARDIN HO 
CANNING FEATURES 


Triple protection on inside surface of 
lids—food acid-resistant white enamel, 
on lacquer, on tin. Before you buy... 
Compare! 

Lettering is lithographed—not em- 
bossed. Avoids cracking inside lacquer 
surfaces. Compare! 

Natural live rubber rings (built-in). 
Won't harden. Never crumbly. Dig 
out rubber ring with knife blade. 
Stretch it! Compare! 

Three sizes—Standard, popular No. 63, 
and wide mouth. 

Send for New Bernardin Home Canning 
Guide. Free to home economists (10¢ 
to others). 


Bernardin Bottle Cap Co. 
Evansville 10, Ind. 


oe ae ee = 


Since 1881 — 
meriica’s First 


LAD 


BerNARDIN 


CAPS AND LIDS 


ee 
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Lamont, Corliss 
& Company 


cordially invites 
you fo enjoy 


COOKIES 


fresh-baked 
on the 


is, 
SEMI-Sw 
WOCOL ATE fs 


a 


CHINESE FOODS 


Constant laboratory control to as- 
sure nutrition and flavor—Twenty- 
five years experience producing 
Chinese Foods—Sanitary American 
plant. 

Recipe booklets and literature on 
request. 


VEGAMATO COCKTAIL 


This palatable and nutritious drink 
available coast to coast by October. 
Recipes on request. 


LA CHOY FOOD PRODUCTS 


Division Beatrice Foods Co. 
Archbold, Ohio 


Distinctive Spode por Discriminating 
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Experiences 
in 


Homemaking 


LAITEM - MILLER 


A popular book that covers all 
phases of home management. Gives 
pupils sound scientific information 
as well as a wealth of practical know!l- 
edge. Excellent chapters on the 
nutritional values of different foods, 
first aid in the home, and the textile 
industry. A good modern book for 
the well-rounded home-economics 
course. 


If you cannot attend, write to Anne Mason, 
James Lees & Sons Co., Bridgeport, Pa. En- 
close 25c for the newest Home Furnishing 
Style Guide... WHAT GOES WITH WHAT, 
and the Decorating Plans. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston 17 New York11 Chicago 16 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 


San Francisco 5 Toronto 5 leas Be Lees. 


Color Carpet—Lees Minerva Hand-Knitting Yarns 


CLOTHES FOR GIRLS, Their Selection, Con- 


struction, and Care, Revised—By Elizabeth Todd 


A well-known, thoroughly up-to-date text for students beginning a study 
of clothing problems. Offers practical guidance in planning wardrobes, 
selecting and making them, and caring for them. Pleasing format with 
many attractive illustrations. Ready this fall. 


YOUNG FOLKS AT HOME—By Florence LaGanke 


Harris and Treva E. Kauffman 

An attractive, thorough, well-illustrated basal text for junior high school 
boys and girls which covers all areas of homemaking from the standpoint 
of problems and interests of the students. Includes plentiful opportun- 
ities for teaching the value of joint effort, of using tolerance when work- 
ing with others, and of realizing the necessity of accepting responsibility 
for group action. Ready this fall. 


See Heath Home Economics books at Booth 187 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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You are 
cordially invite 
fo visit the 4 
James Lees & Sons Company, 
Booth 17! 
at the St. Louis 
a Fhome Economics Convention, 
4 dune 23 to 26. 
as Anne Mason 
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Nutrition a la cart 


One day, not long ago, the children in a 
Georgia classroom looked up in surprise as a 
sturdy, unpainted wooden cart was wheeled in. 
The children clamored around the teacher, 
asking questions, examining the strange and 
wonderful wagon. Why was it here? What was 
it for? The answers are in a report from the 
“‘inventors,"’ teachers of the East Griffin School, 
Spalding County, Georgia . one of many 
schools participating in a continuing program 
of nutrition emphasis. 


“In order to bring the study of nutrition to 
the classrooms, we had the ‘Nutrition Band 
Wagon’ built as a food carrier and mobile 
demonstration table. The children were inter- 
ested from the beginning, since they helped 
finish it—with sandpaper and varnish. The 
cart brought from the kitchen simple food 
items or food groups, such as carrot sticks and 
other raw vegetables. Then, a lesson about the 


specific foods was developed . . . uses, prepara- 
tion, history . . . with the children participating 
in the demonstration. Often, they would share 
their experiences by wheeling the cart into 
other classrooms.” 

But is nutrition training like that necessary? 

Consider a week-long check of the eating 
habits of 1,932 pupils in 8 Southern schools. 
Only 23.3% of the children’s diets were good. 
34.1% were fair and 42.6% definitely poor, 
according to standards used by many nutri- 
tionists. Comparable results in other sections 
of the country clearly demonstrate a similar 
need for special emphasis on nutrition. 

Facts, ideas, plans and materials for a nutri- 
tion program adaptable to any curriculum are 
available to you. Please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours «* Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1947—GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES some 
row, some cooked, frozen 
or conned. At least one 
serving @ doy 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUI, or row 
cabbage or soled greens 
Al least one serving @ doy 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
row, dred, cooked, 
frozen or conned. Two or 
more servings @ doy 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS .. flud, eveporated 
or dried milk. One quert 
or equivalent o doy tor 
children ond expectant or 
mothers, one pint 
@ day for oll others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 

or dried beons, 
peas, nuts or peanut but 
ter. One serving of meot, 
poultry or fish @ doy, oc- 
cosonolly pees or beons 
instead Three or four eggs 
each week 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 

naturel whole grain or 
ennched or restored Three 
oF more servings @ day 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE use for 
spreads ond tor seasoning 
you lhe ond os supphes 
permit 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin'D in the form of Vitamun D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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today is ELECT RIC cooking! 


Another home economics schoo! 
laboratory goes modern—with electric 
ranges—the Franklin High School, 

Franklin, Indiana 


Students are most receptive to classroom knowledge that’s 
usable today or tomorrow. That’s why more home economics TO TEACH MODERN COOKING, 
courses than ever before include electric cooking! YOU NEED A 

This trend is in line with the constantly growing demand MODERN ELECTRIC RANGE! 
for modern Electric-Ranges in homes—as shown by the 
recent reliable surveys of leading magazines—McCall’s, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Household, Successful Farming 
and Country Gentleman. 

If your home economics “‘lab’’ is equipped with modern 
Electric Ranges, you can teach students what they'd like to 
know and need to know—Electric Cooking! 


ORDER THIS BOOKLET — TODAY! 


“COOKING ELECTRICALLY” is an informative and helpful ee 
12-page booklet, explaining electric cooking and its many \ < 
advantages. It supplies numerous tempting and appetizing Ver 
recipes. It is offered to you absolutely FREE! Use the coupon 
to order your copy Topay! 


A-B STOVES + ADMIRAL + CROSLEY + ESTATE Range Section 
155 East sath St, Rew 


HEATROLA + FRIGIDAIRE + GENERAL ELECTRIC 

GIBSON + HOTPOINT + KELVINATOR + LEDO and 
MONARCH + WORGE «+ QUALITY + UNIVERSAL 


WESTINGHOUSE ssociation City, Postal Zone and State 
Electric Range Section 
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Central panel in the 
educational dioroma 
“From Cove to Kelvinator” 


the American Home Economics Association meeting in St. Louis, June 25-26, 

be sure to visit the Ss sectacular 17- vanel diorama dis la 

“FROM CAVE TO KELVINATOR,” 

tracing the development of cooking and food-heeping through the ages. 
ee these aut rentic, three-¢ imensiona yanels 
in Booths 21, 2? and 23. 


The Kelvinator Kitchen staff will be there to meet and greet you. 


* Kelvinator 


DIVISION OF NASH-KELVEINATOR CORPORATION DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU 
1947 COPYRIGHT 


BY CARLOTTA C. GREER 


This is the age of change. Not only the map of 
Europe, but nutrition data are constantly chang- 
ing. The new 1947 edition of Your Home and You 
includes the latest data issued by that authorita- 
tive body, the Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council. 

Where classroom experience has indicated the 
need for new information, Miss Greer supplies it 
in this new edition. There are changes in many 
details, such as the table of dietary allowances, 


DULCLE « DONOVAN 


the latest practices in modern canning, and the 
preservation of foods by quick freezing methods. 

In fact, changes occur on 132 pages of the new 
edition. 

Your Heme and You was written by one of the 
most experienced teachers of Home Economics in 
America—experienced in teaching pupils of the age 
level for which the book is intended. 

Your Home and You is a composite course cov- 
ering all the aspects of Home Economics. The 
book is organized in seven units—I. Food is More 


than Flavor; Il. Helping your Family; III. Self- 
Development—Manners, Personality, and Voca- 
tions; 1V. Wise Buying and Budgeting; V. Personal 
Appearance and Clothing; VI. Your House and 
Home; VIl. Play and Work for Leisure Hours. 
Teachers and pupils like Your Home and You. 
As the title suggests, discussions are directed to 
the pupil. Chapter headings give evidence of the 
direct, informal style. For example, Facts and 
False Notions about Nutrition; ‘Waste Not, Want 
Not’; Good Appearance Counts. 


THE MODE IN 


FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 

The 1946 edition of this book 
brings it up to date regarding nu- 
trition facts and food techniques. 
In step with present day condi- 
tions, economy and conservation 
are strongly emphasized. Recipes 
are revised to include food alter- 
nates. Questions introducing each 
chapter and topic stimulate the 
pupil, for example, Why are cus- 
tards wholesome desserts? How 
should one eat a cream puff?’ Why 
is it a good thing to cook vegetables 
having skins, without paring? Are 
tender cuts of meat more nourishing 
than tough cuts? Are white shelled 
eggs better than dark shelled? 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOMEMAKING 


The 1946 edition of Miss Greer’s 
workbook. 


BOSTON 


OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


THE GIRL TODAY: 
THE WOMAN 
TOMORROW 

Lucretia P. Hunter 


LOOKING TOWARD 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING ‘ 
Fay Mack Scharmer é 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


DRESS AND HOME 


By Dulcle G. Donovan 


Our cut shows the new cover de- 
sign for the 1947 Edition of Mrs. 
Donovan’s attractive book. Per- 
sonal charm is the keynote of the 
ModeinDressandHome. The 1947 
revision has changes which appear 
on 114 pages. There are 86 new 
cuts of which 16 areincolor. The 
new drawings will be found to be 
delightfully in harmony with the 
latest fashions. 


DRESS AND HOME 
WORKBOOK 


The workbook to accompany the 
Mode in Dress and Home is de- 
signed to make the study of cloth- 
ing and homemaking easier and 
more interesting. When com- 
pleted it becomes a permanent 
record of the year’s accomplish- 
ments. 


MARRIAGE 
Johnson, Randolph, and DRESS HOME 
Pixley ~ WORKBOOK 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
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